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Notes of the Week 


INCE we last wrote a great crisis in English 
G patti history has come and gone; Mr. Bonar 

Law has resigned and Mr. Stanley Baldwin rules 
in his stead. The suddenness of the event; its tragic 
definiteness in the light of Mr. Law’s affliction; the 
profound sympathy evoked by it throughout England 
and indeed all over the world; the smooth and rapid 
functioning of the machinery of State whereby the King 
was enabled to make choice of a successor—these have 
filled the week with unwonted interest, excitement and 
emotion. Mr. Baldwin, on being congratulated by the 
Press on his arrival at Downing Street, said that he 
needed their prayers rather than their congratulations. 
As the first public utterance of a Prime Minister, it 
struck a note that was none the less significant for being 
both solemn and sincere. 


FROM PERSONS TO PRINCIPLES 

With the difficulties and problems involved in the 
necessary choice between Mr. Baldwin and Lord 
Curzon, we deal on another page. But those who look 
upon the retirement of Mr. Bonar Law as either an 
opportunity or a reason for any considerable change in 
the policy of the Government or in the state of parties 
are likely to be disappointed. We believe that even in 
the short time since the Conservative Government has 
been in power the change from a political situation 
governed by personalities to one founded on principles 
has been achieved ; and not the least of the magnificent 
services which Mr. Bonar Law has rendered to this 
country is that he re-established a method of govern- 
ment in which no individual should be indispensable— 
not even himself. The greatness of his service in this 
respect will be measured by the slightness of the 
political disturbance involved. As for the Conserva- 
tive ex-Ministers, the ranks of the party are more 
likely to close up than to open to readmit them. 


THE EXCHEQUER DIFFICULTY 


The most serious problem with which Mr. Baldwin. 
has been confronted is that involved in the appoint 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer. The possibility 
Sir Robert Horne’s return to the Cabinet in th 
capacity was much canvassed and, we believe, discussed 
between him and the Prime Minister; but, apparently, 
the difficulties raised by his quite definite commitments 
in other directions are, for the present at any rate, 
insurmountable. The emergency has caught the 
Government at a moment when politicians with the 
training and ability which are indispensable for this 
post are conspicuous by their absence from the party ; 
and it is a nemesis following on the failure, often 
pointed out by us, of those who lead and direct the party 
to encourage and mobilize the younger brains of 
Conservatism. 


MR. AMERY AND LORD LONDONDERRY 


As we write this no decision has been arrived at; 
possibly the best solution would be for Mr. Baldwin to 
retain the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
—there is precedent for this—at any rate until the 
passing of the Budget; a procedure which would give 
him time to look about and decide on the inevitable 
readjustment of the Cabinet. In any such readjust- 
ment we would suggest that Mr. Amery should be 
moved to what is essentially his political home—the 
Colonial Office; and that the political abilities of Lord 
Londonderry, who, we understand, will regard the pass- 
ing of the Education Bill in the Ulster Parliament as 
the completion of his work there, should be recognized 
by his inclusion in the Cabinet. We believe that Lord 
Londonderry would do admirably at the Admiralty, for 
example. Apart from his ability, he has a great sense 
of tradition and very considerable tact; and what is 
wanted at the Admiralty is someone who will represent 
in Parliament the views of the Board. 


LORD CURZON’S SACRIFICE 

Patriotism of the highest kind is what we expect 
from Lord Curzon; but there was something like a 
thrill in the public satisfaction in the news that he had 
accepted Mr. Baldwin’s invitation to continue in the 
Foreign Office. Everyone knew that the supreme 
crown of public life had been all but offered to him; 


, everyone with imagination realized what the passing 


of that great opportunity must have meant to him. 
His magnificent loyalty to duty, which is perhaps the 
supreme distinction of one who is by far the most dis- 
tinguished figure in English political life to-day, has 
never been more severely tested, or more nobly made 
manifest, than in the events of the past week. 


CONTINUITY IN FOREIGN POLICY 

Why should anyone, either at home or abroad, sup- 
pose that the change in oar Government from Mr. 
Bonar Law to Mr. Stanley Baldwin as Prime Minister, 


Next week’s issue of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
will be a Poetry Number. This will include an article 
on Andrew Lang by the Rt. Hon. Augustine Birrell, 
K.C., poems by Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. Laurence 
Housman, Mr. W. H. Davies, and others, and many 
reviews of books dealing with poets and poetry. 
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should indicate any change in the foreign policy of this 
country? As a general thing nothing can be more 
desirable or indeed essential than that the continuity 
of our foreign policy should be preserved and main- 
tained. In the best periods of our history this con- 
tinuity has always been a cardinal principle with all our 
Governments, and in contradistinction to the time of 
jumpiness and improvisation through which British 
foreign policy has recently passed, led to excellent 
results. Other nations knew just where England stood 
and what she stood for, and governed themselves 
accordingly. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND GERMANY 


A sound foreign policy is of the greatest importance 
to this country, which depends for its very existence on 
trade; for trade implies good foreign relations. At 
present foreign affairs are dominated by the struggle 
going on between France and Germany, and in this 
respect the English people as a whole unques- 
tionably approved the Bonar Law-Curzon policy. 
This national policy, while based on the Entente, seeks 
a way out of a disastrous controversy, and through 
Lord Curzon’s Note gave a lead to Germany by sug- 
gesting that she should make an acceptable offer on 
reparations. But her offer in response proved to be inade- 
quate, and she is now engaged in formulating another 
which, it is to be hoped, will lead to the reopening of 
negotiations. The German Government is weak and 
beset by intrigues and conflicting political and economic 
interests which cause delay and indecision, but the offer 
is now said to be drafted, and should be presented very 
soon. 


* A FOOL’S PARADISE ” 

During the week important statements bearing on 
this controversy have been made in France and Bel- 
gium. In the French Chamber a debate is proceeding 
on the credits for the Ruhr, and while it is evident that 
M. Poincaré’s policy is still endorsed by the great 
majority of its members, it is also apparent that there 
is much criticism of it generally and as regards details. 
One deputy asked what would happen after France had 
seized all the ‘‘ combustible,” with nothing more left to 
seize and with winter approaching. Perhaps M. 
Poincaré will answer that question when he comes to 
sum up the debate. But the most striking thing that 
has been said was uttered by M, Theunis when speak- 
ing on the Budget in the Belgian Senate. ‘‘ Up to the 
present,” he declared, ‘‘ we have been living in a fool’s 
paradise in the matter of our expectations of the pay- 
ments to be made by Germany.” Then he stated that 
the time had arrived when the Belgians must them- 
selves bear those burdens of which Germany would 
relieve them only in the very distant future, and that 
they must not forget the debts they owed to the Allies. 
Here, at last, is very plain speaking that admits and 
confronts the realities of the situation. 


WATCH CONSTANTINOPLE 

Some time before the Lausanne Conference resumed 
we drew attention to the fact that it would be greatly 
affected by two new factors—the Chester concessions, 
and, what was really far more formidable, the presence 
in Western Thrace of a strong and well-equipped 


Greek Army. Since then the strife between the Turks 
and the Greeks has become most marked, the Turks 
demanding reparations from Greece, and the Greeks 
resolutely declining to pay them. This controversy 
has held up the Conference. Though there are some 
signs of a disposition on the part of the Greeks to com- 
promise by the cession of some bits of territory to the 
Turks, the situation must be regarded as disquieting, 
as the Turks are not only using extremely provocative 
language, but by landing troops at Bulair, and by 
blowing up the bridge over the Maritsa, near 
Adrianople, appear to be making ready for war. It is 
important to note that while the blowing up of the 


bridge over the Maritsa is directed against the G 
the landing of troops at Bulair is a threat to the Allien 


Constantinople. In short, this is a crisis in which it is 
necessary that the Allies should show their solidarit 
anew. y 


THE RUSSIAN REPLY 


Though the verbal Note which M. Krassin read t 
Lord Curzon on Wednesday is couched in conciliato, “ 
terms, considering that it comes from the always es 
or less insolent Soviet Government, an examination of 
it shows that it is far from being that complete and 
unconditional reply that the British Note demanded 
It is thoroughly equivocal and unsatisfactory about 
propaganda and the outrages on British subjects gener- 
ally. It proposes to refer matters to a conference but 
as Mr. Ronald McNeill said the other day (in the course 
of what was by far the ablest and most striking speech 
of his political career), ‘‘ we are sick of conferences” 
with the Bolsheviks, and satisfaction is scarcely likely 
to be obtained in that way. The result would be 
nothing but interminable talk and protracted delay. 
What may be discerned in the Soviet Note is a real 
anxiety that the Trade Agreement should be continued; 
if the Agreement is abrogated it is the Soviet Govern- 
ment that will lose and not Britain. This being so, 
our Government has only to be firm, stand its ground, 
and fix a date—the change in our Government perhaps 
makes some further extension of the limit inevitable— 
and then the Soviet Government will give the reply 
that is demanded. 


EMPIRE DAY 

A special significance has been given to Empire Day, 
which fell on Thursday, by the announcement of a 
most promising development in Empire Migration in the 
State of New South Wales. Under the Empire 
Settlement Act the British, Commonwealth, and New 
South Wales Governments have agreed on a plan for 
the settlement of 6,000 selected British migrants on 
farms of their own in the premier State of Australia. It 
will cost six million pounds for the public works neces- 
sary to prepare the farms, and three million pounds in 
advanees to the settlers to establish them on their 
farms. This is a large sum of money, but it should 
be regarded as showing the thoroughness with which 
the scheme will be carried out. Thus when the settlers 
arrive in Australia, they will be drafted to Government 
training farms, and be given a complete practical 
training, which will fit them to undertake fruit, wheat, 
dairy, or mixed farming. When trained the settlers 
will be provided with a suitable holding, and be givea 
a credit of £500 to establish themselves in their farms. 
After three years they will begin repayments, the whole 
amount of their indebtedness being spread over a long 
term of years. It seems as good a scheme as can be 
devised, but naturally much will depend on the selection 
of the right sort of settler. 


AGRICULTURAL MATTERS 

Two of the Bills for the assistance of the agricultural 
industry were introduced just before the House of 
Commons rose for the holidays. One, presented by 
Sir Robert Sanders, was concerned with giving credit 
facilities, and the other, with the Minister of Health as 
sponsor, provided for the granting of relief from rates. 
Both measures are of first-class importance, and will 
be pushed on, we do not doubt, by the new Govern- 
ment. The necessities of the farmers are as urgent 
as ever, and Mr. Baldwin will, of course, fulfil the 
undertakings of his predecessor, as he was a party to 
them. A further Report of the Committee on the 
Distribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce will 
soon be ready, and should be of special interest to our 
urban communities, as this whole matter affects them 
most intimately. We say should be of special interest. 
We are disappointed to learn that this Committees 
Interim Report on Milk and Milk Products, though it 
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has a particular appeal to town-dwellers, has had a 
small sale; but this may be because its price, 3s., is 
rather high, and also because, important though it be, 
it is dull. Perhaps a little more of the human touch 
would have made all the difference. 


MR, LLOYD GEORGE IN OPPOSITION 

Political cant is, after all, a kind of homage to 
political principle, and we are disposed to be gentle 
with Mr. Lloyd George when he explains that a change 
of Premiers, involving little other change in personnel 
and none in policy, absolves him from his pledge. Quite 
what that pledge amounted to becomes more than ever 
uncertain under Mr. Lloyd George’s exposition, but 
what it meant in practice everyone knows. He now 
considers himself free from it, and while still refraining 
from “‘ factious criticism ” is at liberty to ‘‘ make a con- 
tinuance of this continued ineptitude which we have 
recently witnessed difficult, if not impossible.” It is not 
in his power, however, to weaken the new Government, 
which can only gain from his hostility—gain by under- 
standing when attacks are likely to come, and also 
perhaps to a small extent in supporters. For there are 
some National Liberals who, interpreting the pledge 
otherwise than Mr. Lloyd George does, and conscious 
of owing their seats to Conservative votes, have stood 
by Mr. Bonar Law as Conservative Premier rather than 
as an individual. Certain of these may cross the floor 
of the House. The other National Liberals will not be 
grudged by Conservatives whatever liberty of action 
they can secure by pretending that all wisdom went out 
of Conservatism with Mr. Bonar Law even while they 
accuse the late Premier of having been unwise enough 
to choose the worst colleagues conceivable. 


SINGAPORE OR SYDNEY? 

Attempts to substitute Sydney for Singapore as the 
British naval base in the East are finding no authorita- 
tive support in the quarter where it was expected. On 
the contrary, Rear-Admiral Sir William Creswell, who 
was the first naval member of the: Australian Naval 
Board, cordially approves of the choice of Singapore, 
and opposes the alternative on the ground that Sydney 
harbour would have to be sealed up commercially in 
war time. To our mind, one of the most important 
considerations is that the naval base, in addition to 
being well located from a strategic point of view, should 
be situated where it invites co-operation in defence by 
all units of the Empire east of Suez. Singapore satis- 
fies both conditions; a base at Sydney would be 
regarded as purely Australian, and would do nothing to 
stimulate that joint effort which in the more or less 
near future will be required of every part of the Empire 
washed by the Indian and Pacific oceans. The prob- 
lem is wider than that of the defence of the Pacific, and 
the argument must be addressed to a public wider than 
the Australian. Whether this broader view was appre- 
ciated by the late Government is somewhat doubtful ; 
but it took the correct decision in choosing Singapore 
for the base, and we are confident that the reconstituted 
Government will not budge from that decision. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


How do matters stand between Britain and the 
Arabs? We ask this question because King Hussein 
of the Hejaz sent a telegram a few days ago addressed 
to the people of Palestine, in which he stated that he 
had published the contents of the Arab-British treaty, 
founded on the original British promises recognizing 
the independence of the Arabs in the Arabian Peninsula 
and their other countries. He went on to say that his 
“ British Majesty ” had promised the active assistance 
of Britain for general Arab unity in Iraq, Palestine, 
Transjordania, and the States in Arabia, except Aden. 
This statement of King Hussein brought immediately 
a disclaimer from the Palestine Goverament—which 
said that it must not be assumed that any change would 
be effected in the political status of Palestine. What 
does it all mean? 


POLAND’S RIGHTS—AND DUTIES 


On his return to Paris Marshal Foch gave his 
impressions of his visit to Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 
He spoke in praise of both the Polish and Czecho- 
Slovakian armies, and referring to the alliances of 
France in Central Europe, said : ‘‘We have considered 
from the technical point of view the arrangements 
already existing, and we have taken steps to perfect 
them down to the smallest detail.’’ The Marshal had, 
in fact, been on a military mission. He reported that 
Poland was a “‘ solid bastion,’’ and had no nee to 
fear any attack, whether, it may be supposed, from 
Germany or Russia. This is all very well, but it is jpos- 
sible that he rather encouraged the chauvinistic spirit 
that is now rampant among the Poles, the latest mtani- 
festation of which is their threat to Danzig. The 
Polish Parliament has called on the Government to use 
all manner of means to get Poland’s rights over Danzig 
respected, and the Polish Foreign Minister has accused 
Danzig of forgetting Poland’s sovereign rights over 
her. But the Versailles Treaty conferred no such 
rights on Poland—who is forgetting the pit out of 
which she was dug. 


THE PASSING OF DELMONICO’S 


Prohibition begins by abolishing wine and ends by 
abolishing all but such food as may accompany gassy 
waters; Delmonico’s in New York has just been killed 
by prohibition. It was the most famous restaurant in 
America, and, having been founded nearly a century 
ago, probably the oldest, and it had preached civiliza- 
tion to three generations of New Yorkers. Its work 
cannot possibly be continued by soda fountains, which 
never yet required anyone to sacrifice gross for subtle 
pleasures, as wine does, or aroused in any human being 
that gratitude which wine stirs in every man of natural 
piety. The point here, however, is that any ban on 
wine must speedily cause deterioration in food, since it 
is quite impossible to appreciate the finer achievements 
of the cook’s art while swilling water, lemonade, potash, 
lithia, or even boot-leg xer’s wood alcohol. Delmonico’s 
is only one of many victims of Prohibition; when the 
last has fallen, Amer ca may have cause to reflect rue- 
fully on what Milton would have called her ‘‘ pet of 
temperance ”’ : 

If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulse, 


Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, 
The All-giver would be unthanked, would be unpraised. 


But America is not likely to heed Miltonic warnings. 
Her citizens are resigned to ‘‘live like Nature’s 
bastards, not her sons.” 


Greedy Corner 


IMPERIALISM AT TABLE 

We are not much impressed by the Empire Day 
menu produced by one of the principal London hotels. 
For example, the mere use of Australian wine instead 
of French hardly transforms a fillet of sole into an 
Australian dish. To dine Imperially, however, in the 
sense of on dishes characteristic of various parts of the 
Empire, is far from easy. Australasian cookery seems 
to savour of the mining camp or bush picaic rather than 
of an epicurean dinner. Something of the same sort 
might be said of the other Dominions. One Australian 
formula for fish has some merit, there is a South 
African and probably Boer way of dealing with butcher’s 
meat which is worth considering, a few Indian recipes 
are noteworthy, and there are Canadian dishes of some 
interest ; but to combine them into a harmonious menu 
would tax ingenuity. Still, individually if not collec- 
tively, some of these recipes are worth having, and they 
may be had on application to the Gastronomic Critic, 
enclosing a coupon and a stamped addressed cnvelope. 


oO 


LOOKING FORWARD 


HITSUNTIDE has sprung upon Great Britain 
a new political situation. But fortunately we 


may feel quite satisfied that here again it can 
be said, plus ga change, plus c’est le méme chose. 
Everyone, irrespective of party, is heartily sorry about 
Mr. Bonar Law’s enforced resignation of the Premier- 
ship, and full of sympathy for him in the breakdown in 
his health which has caused it. Anybody, however, 
who may have foolishly imagined that general con- 
fusion must overtake the Conservative party should it 
be suddenly bereft of his leadership, and a new Govern- 
ment require to be formed under someone else, must 
have discovered during the past week how entirely 
mistaken he was. We should be the last to deny that 
the Conservative victory at the General Election last 
November was essentially a vote of confidence in Mr. 
Bonar Law as Prime Minister. But it is even, we 
think, an additional tribute to the confidence so widely 
reposed in him that Mr. Stanley Baldwin should now 
have been selected as his successor with such general 
approval. For Mr. Baldwin has established himself 
only quite recently in public estimation, as the man 
next best fitted to be head of a Conservative Adminis- 
tration, more by his similarity of temperament, outlook 
and principles, to those of Mr. Bonar Law than by 
anything else. Undoubtedly this is true of the feeling 
about him in the House of Commons, both among his 
own party and outside it; and the trust reposed in him 
there, from experience of his perfect sincerity and 
straightforwardness of character, will, we feel assured, 
be reflected in continually growing measure throughout 
the country as time goes on. This continuity of type 
in the head of the Government is of excellent augury, 
not only for the maintenance of our national interests 
at home and abroad, but also for the carrying out of 
the work which still lies ahead of Conservatism, as an 
effective political creed, in securing its hold on the 
conscience and intellect of the electorate from whom 
the present majority in the House of Commons has 
derived its mandate. 

Continuity in the next most important post to that 
of Prime Minister is also guaranteed by Lord Curzon’s 
acceptance of the Foreign Secretaryship in Mr. Bald- 
win’s reconstructed Cabjnet. It was naturally a matter 
of some doubt at the moment of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
resignation whether the King would ‘‘ send for ’’? Lord 
Curzon or Mr. Baldwin, The choice clearly lay only 
between these two—the one the leader in the House of 
Lords, the other the retiring Prime Minister’s deputy 
in the House of Commons. Lord Curzon, by the 
prominent place he has filled in the past both in the 
Conservative Party and in successive Governments, 
would admittedly have had a strong claim for first con- 
sideration had it not been that under present political 
conditions it is almost imperative that the head of 
the Government should be a member of the popular 
Chamber. It was quickly understood, however, that 
both Mr. Baldwin and Lord Curzon were prepared to 
serve under whichever of them might be entrusted by 
His Majesty with the task of forming the new Adminis- 
tration. The King’s choice having fallen, evidently 
after careful consultation, on Mr. Baldwin, Lord 
Curzon has loyally accepted the decision, and the seals 
of the Foreign Office accordingly remain in his most 
competent and experienced hands. Certainly nothing 
could be better than this combination, and the country 
can only feel indebted to the spirit of self-abnegation 
in which Lord Curzon, who might well have felt that 
his services had given him precedence, has remained 
at his post under Mr. Baldwin’s Premiership. 

For our own part, we have no doubt that the right 
course has been taken in this matter. We are ‘by no 
means prepared to admit, as is argued in some quar- 
ters, that it implies that a Peer-Premier is now ruled 
out as incompatible with the modern evolution of our 
system of democratic government. A good deal must 
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depend on what has still to be done in reforming the 
constitution of the House of Lords. It might even 
make a considerable difference if it were made Possible 
for Ministers to sit in either House for the Purpose of 
debate. But as things stand to-day, with the official 
Opposition represented by a party which does not exist 
in the House of Lords at all, it would apparently be 
regarded by them as a provocation if the responsible 
Prime Minister were not in the House of Commons 
and the situation would obviously have its inherent 
inconveniences in the practical work of Parliament 
There is no doubt whatever that the bulk of the Con. 
servative party in the House of Commons took this 
view, on their own account, and that the King’s selec. 
tion of Mr. Baldwin has been in accordance with a 
decided balance of parliamentary opinion. At the same 
time, Lord Curzon’s position would have been such a 
commanding one but for the great strides which Mr 
Baldwin has made in public and Parliamentary estima. 
tion during the past year, and especially during the 
last few months, that, had not this particular alterna. 
tive been available, we do not see how Mr. Bonar 
Law’s succession by a Peer-Premier could have been 
avoided. We may even go so far as to say that, if 
Lord Curzon had been sent for and had become Prime 
Minister, the propriety of the choice would have been 
generally admitted on personal grounds. Nevertheless, 
we repeat that the balance of advantage is with the 
course actually adopted. 


Next week we shall be able to comment more fully 
on the personnel of Mr. Baldwin’s Administration, 
when it has been completed. But, with some few 
changes, its complete solidarity with its forerunner 
was already assured by Thursday. It will represent 
continuity of policy in all essentials, just as it does 
continuity in leadership. If, as was Mr. Baldwin’s 
immediate hope when he accepted the King’s mission, 
he will have been able to include in his Min- 
istry (on his terms, not theirs), certain of the 
dissentient Conservative leaders whose co-opera- 
tion with Mr. Bonar Law last November was tem- 
porarily withheld, so much the better. The opportunity 
for Conservative concentration was one which Mr. 
Baldwin was not likely to miss if any goodwill on his 
own part could secure it, and one of the most signi- 
ficant results of the political crisis at the beginning of 
the week was the expression of opinion among pro- 
minent members of the party hitherto opposed to any 
such overtures in favour of the opportunity being 
taken. The full party meeting arranged for Monday 
at the Hotel Cecil, at which Mr. Baldwin will be 
formally recognized as the new Conservative leader, 
will possibly be a new starting-point for the substantial 
unity of all sections in a common cause. 


For let there be no misconception about the import- 
ance of a concentration of Conservative effort and pur- 
pose. With Mr. Bonar Law’s retirement a new stage 
has been reached in the reaction against the system of 
Coalition government which was the popular basis for 
the Conservative successes at the polls last November. 
It was Mr. Bonar Law’s leadership that made that 
victory effective, and, short as his Ministry has been, 
it has been of historical value. Already a good many 
lessons have been learnt about the exigencies of im- 
proved parliamentary discipline and political organiza- 
tion. These lessons have begun to bear fruit, and 
under Mr. Baldwin we shall hope to gather it in full 
measure. But he enters on no easy heritage, and it 1s 
evident from Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on Monday 
that from that quarter, no less than elsewhere, an 
unrestricted partisan opposition is now to be expected. 
The wheel has now come full circle in the restoration 
of our old system of party government. But if we 
close our ranks and go forward with a common pur- 
pose, we are confident that, under Mr. Baldwin, as 
under Mr. Bonar Law, the best interests of the country 
will be maintained. 
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HABEAS CORPUS AND PR-EMUNIRE 


HE extraordinary position in which the Home 
T seca has been placed by the deportation to 
Ireland of persons whose activities are alleged 
to be inimical to the interests of the State has drawn 
ublic attention to the protection from arrest and 
imprisonment afforded to the humblest citizen by the 
Habeas Corpus Act of 1679. Even persons accused 
of crime must not be arrested and imprisoned without 
regard to the safeguards provided by Magna Charta, 
and to the strict maintenance of the established rule of 
law in England, that no man may be so dealt with, 
except under some legal warrant or authority. 
Although the facts connected with the deportation of 
Mr. Art O’Brien and others, and their subsequent 
release from custody by order of the High Court, have 
been fully reported in the Press, the penalties attaching 
to infringement of the provisions of the statute above 
referred to have not been so definitely stated, and it 
may, therefore, be interesting to consider the exact 
position of persons so offending against the law. 
Section 11 of the Habeas Corpus Act, 1679, provides 
that ‘‘ for preventing illegall imprisonment in prisons 
beyond the seas noe subject of this realme . . . shall 
be sent prisoner into Ireland’’ (and certain other 
places) ‘‘ and that every such imprisonment is illegall 
and that every such person so imprisoned may main- 
tain an action in any of His Majesty’s Courts of record 
against the person or persons by whom he shall be so 
imprisoned and against all persons who shall frame, 
contrive, write, seale, or countersigne, any warrant or 
writing for such imprisonment or shall be advising, 
aiding or assisting in the same, and the plaintiff in 
every such action shall have judgement to recover his 
treble costs, besides damages not to be lesse than five 
hundred pounds.’’ 

The same section goes on to say that ‘‘ any person 
being lawfully convicted of so framing, contriving, &c., 
any such warrant or of advising, aiding or assisting 
therein shall be disabled from thenceforth to beare any 
office of trust or profitt within the said realme of Eng- 
land and shall incur and sustaine the paines, penalties 
and forfeitures, limitted, ordained and provided in the 
Statute of Provision and Premunire made in the six- 
teenth year of King Richard the Second,”’’ and last, but 
not least, ‘‘ shall be incapable of any pardon from the 
King.”’ 

For the benefit of those readers unacquainted with 
the Statute of Premunire, it may be stated that the 
“‘paines, penalties and forfeitures ’’ so incurred by 
offenders against the Habeas Corpus Act are (1) that 
they, their notaries, procurators, maintainers, abettors, 
and counsellors shall be put out of the King’s protec- 
tion (e.g., they cannot sue); (2) that their lands, tene- 
ments, goods and chattels are forfeit to the King; and 
(3) that they shall be attached by their bodies and 
brought before the King and his council, there to 
answer to the cases aforesaid; the practical meaning 
of which is that they are liable to imprisonment for 
life. It may be observed, although it has no bearing 
upon the matter here dealt with, that a peer of the 
realm charged with premunire forfeits the privilege he 
enjoys in all other cases of being tried by his peers and 
must be tried by a jury. 

_ From the foregoing recital of statutes and penalties 
it would seem that the Home Secretary and all those 
advising and assisting him are in a very unenviable 
position as regards their liberty and estates, pending 
the passage of an Act of Indemnity relieving them of 
responsibility for their unlawful acts in relation to 
Mr. Art O’Brien and the other deportees. In the Bill 
now before Parliament the Government, without going 
into other controversial matters, simply proposes to 
relieve Mr. Bridgeman and his advisers from such 
responsibility ; but so soon as the present difficulty is 
surmounted, it may be well to consider whether or not 
legislation involving such mediaeval, not to say archaic, 
penalties should be retained on the statute book, 


especially in view of the fact that the Act of Premunire 
was passed not in contemplation of such a predicament 
as that in which Mr. Bridgeman now finds himself, but 
rather to check papal usurpation of authority in 
England. 

It is, however, instructive to note that so long ago 
as the year 1679, Parliament declared, in precise terms, 
that even a Royal pardon will not exempt any person, 
official or otherwise, from the consequences of unlaw- 
fully interfering with the liberty of the subject. 


A Pilgrim's Progress 
London, May 23 

T is of a piece with the straightness, the candour 
[= the modesty of Mr. Bonar Law’s character that 
he should pass out of political life with no gesture 
made or word spoken—without even a personal inter- 
view with the King, without even suggesting the name 
of his successor. The whole thing is touched with 
tragedy. No one knows, or will ever know, what bur- 
dens of sorrow and oppression, as well as care and 
ill-health, Mr. Bonar Law has been bearing during the 
last nine years; but no one who saw or spoke to him 
recently could be in any doubt as to the singleness and 
strength of the sense of duty that alone held him to his 
task. The feeling throughout the country, when the 
sad news of his illness and retirement fell like a shadow 
on the first summer holiday of the year, was extra- 
ordinarily real. You could tell that by the quietness 
with which it was manifested. England is never so 
much herself as in these quiet demonstrations of affec- 
tion or friendship for those who have truly served her. 
And it is not the least strange element in the whole 
situation that this plain Scotch Canadian, whose 
private life and personality were unknown to the public 
at large, than whose type nothing less intimate or con- 
genial to the representative Englishman can well be 
imagined, could in a few months have so imposed his 
character upon the nation as a whole that his retirement 
from political life is regarded almost universally as a 
national misfortune. It is not as if he were a great 
speaker. Brilliant as he is in debate, it is the kind of 
brilliancy which is best appreciated in and by the House 
of Commons; it has no wings of oratory to carry it to 
the public at large. It is not as if he were what is 
commonly called a great man; his kind of ability is that 
of a thousand other business men in this island. He 
is not convivial even with men, and for no kind of social 
life has he any liking whatever. What, then, is his 
appeal to the imagination of so stolid a community of 
people as the British? 
\ * * * 


I have no doubt whatever that his power and his 
appeal lie in that wonderful thing which we call char- 
acter, which is really the foundation and beginning and 
end of the power of any man to rise and be conspicuous 
among his fellows. For years the British public had 
been looking with a half amused and half disdaining 
wonder at an exhibition of cleverness carried to a sur- 
prising degree; had seen so many miracles performed 
as almost to make them forget that England had been 
accustomed to be governed by men of character; and 
that wheedling, bargaining, and gambling were not 
absolutely essential methods of conducting the affairs 
of the State. When last November the public finally 
turned away from that exhibition with disgust, it was, 
I am very sure, in the search for character to take its 
place that they turned to the Conservative Party, and 
to the late Prime Minister as embodying the particular 
virtues which they sought in that Party. In Mr. 
Bonar Law’s short record as Prime Minister, what 
lessons there are to be read in the value of character 
and its triumphing power! If you examine his public 
utterances in that brief period you will not find one 
word of optimism and not one single promise, except 
the promise to do what seemed best and wisest, 
however unpopular it might be. 
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I remember going to see him the day before he left 
for France last January. The last time I had been in 
Downing Street I had been to see Mr. Lloyd George, 
and the historic house had been more like a hotel or 
an Army Corps Headquarters than the residence of an 
English gentleman. When I went to see Mr. Bonar 
Law it had all changed. The house had become a 
private house again, and the man who sat opposite to 
me in the quiet room on the other side of the fire, 
smoking a pipe, was simply, one felt, the person who 
inhabited the house. The weary high voice, with its 
Glasgow cadence, and the sad furrowed face, heavy 
with care and fatigue, the kind eyes that looked upon 
you with exceeding straightness—it was these things 
that reminded me of the care that inhabited that house 
along with its master, and never left his side; the care 
that has lived there for hundreds of years, and kept 
company with so long a succession of governing men. 
And as we sat there and talked I could but feel that on 
none of that succession had care probably sat so heavy 
as it sat on him. He had very little hope that his 
mission to France would be at all successful; it was 
just another of the things that he had to do, not 
because it was successful or pleasant or exciting or 
popular, or even useful; but because it was right. 

* * * 


One of the secrets of Mr. Bonar Law’s character is 
his extraordinary kindness and good nature. He is not 
a man who makes friends easily; nor, I should say, a 
man who very deliberatély chooses his friends. He 
has allowed circumstance to choose them, and through 
that very good nature and simplicity of heart has had, 
I was almost going to say imposed upon him, some 
friendships which seem little suited to a man of his 
peculiar character. For it is, as Stevenson said, a sign 
of the modest man that he accepts his friends at the 
hand of Destiny, rather than selects and elects them 
as to a high favour. And Bonar Law is nothing if not 
modest. I think if he is well enough he will even smile 
at the wording of some of the eulogies that have 
poured upon him from all over the world; and will rub 
his eyes and wonder how on earth people can have got 
such ideas about him into their heads. For he will 
never believe that he has done anything but his most 
obvious duty, or achieved anything which any plain 
man who had the fortune to be supported by loyal 
friends could not have achieved in his place. 

* * * 

This, then, in my opinion, is Mr. Bonar Law’s 
supreme contribution and service to his country—that 
he has restored the prestige of character in public life 
to something like its proper position. The man who 
could thus give back to England a recognition of a 
supreme English virtue, which has been at the bottom 
of everything good we have ever done in the world, 
has rendered a service which is immeasurable. 


CARAVAGGIO 


By TANCRED BoRENIUS 


T the great loan exhibition held in the Palazzo 
Ae last year, a series of some twenty pictures 

by Caravaggio served to throw into vivid relief 
the art of this great and as yet but little understood 
master. A recently published monograph on him,* 
from the pen of one of the group of alert and erudite 
Florentine critics, to whom we owed the loan exhibi- 
tion referred to, invites reconsideration of the artistic 
significance of the work of Caravaggio and of the 
position held by him in the history of European 
painting. 

It was in Rome that Caravaggio rose to fame, 
during a few short years about the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth century. A period 
of study in the North of Italy—at Milan and, above all, 

** Tl Caravaggio.” By Matteo Marangoni. Florence: Luigi 
Battistelli. 
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at Venice—had preceded his arrival at Rome: and f 
three years, prior to his death, in 1609, in a’ malaria, 
stricken village on the coast of the Roman Marem} 4 
he had been moving restlessly from city to city ; 
Southern Italy and the adjacent islands. Rome b 
ever, provided, as already mentioned, the main arena 
for Caravaggio’s exertions; and he is one of the artists 
mainly responsible for the fact that Rome should be 
looked upon as the real fons et-origo of almost the 
whole of European seventeenth-century art. 

In one sense, the emergence of Caravaggio at Rome 
may be said to open an entirely new chapter in the 
history of art. For Caravaggio is the first representa. 
tive of the type of the progressive modern artist whose 
works, in defiance of the existing standards of taste 
bring about a violent taking of sides in the art world 
It is true that his great rivals, the Carracci, also cunee 
in for adverse comment at the beginning of their career 
at Bologna; but that was nothing to the storm of con. 
flicting opinion caused by the first works by Caravaggio 
at Rome. It may be due to our ignorance, but so far as 
we know the great artistic reforms of the Italian 
Renaissance seem not to have been accompanied by 
embittered fights like these. But how obvious are not 
the parallels which they suggest with the personalities 
and the history of the great art movements of recent 
times ! Like so many of the moderns whom I need not 
specify, Caravaggio, too, had the strongest possible 
belief in his mission and contempt for other forms of 
art; among the young artists there was a general 
tendency to take sides with the daring revolutionary, 
and a few unprejudiced connoisseurs and collectors sup- 
ported him, while the painters of the old school 
prophesied that art was going to be ruined, and the 
multitude jeered. For the first time do we now hear of 
people refusing to accept pictures they had ordered, on 
account of their being shocked by the artist’s treatment 
of his subject. A picture of St. Matthew writing his 
Gospel, now in the Museum at Berlin, which Caravaggio 
had painted for a church in Rome, was not accepted, 
we are told, because the artist had represented the 
saint ‘‘ with his legs crossed and his feet coarsely shown 
to the people.’’ It is interesting to recollect in this con 
nexion, that it is now little more than twenty years 
since the Society of French Authors declined to accept 
the statue of Balzac which it had ordered from Rodin, 
because the statue was thought to be a shapeless 
monstrosity. 

‘* Naturalism’’ is the accepted label for Caravaggio’s 
art. It lays appropriately strong emphasis on the fea- 
ture of his style which differentiates it most markedly 
from the work of his contemporaries in Central Italy; 
but it should never be forgotten to what a large extent 
Caravaggio’s style continues the traditions of some 
Venetian sixteenth-century painters, and above all of 
Tintoret. The tendency of Caravaggio is, then, to treat 
every subject which he approaches in a spirit of frank 
realism, delighting, indeed, in emphasizing the squalid 
aspects of life, and sometimes going to quite intransi- 
gent lengths of arrogance in this respect; as witness, 
for instance, his picture in Santa Maria del Popolo 
at Rome, suggesting at first sight the interior of a 
stable at night, with one of the grooms thrown to 
the floor during a fight—but ostensibly representing the 
Conversion of St. Paul on his way to Damascus! | 

Nunquam penicillum nisi ad viva exemplaria appli- 
cabat writes an early critic of Caravaggio; and his 
searching study of the individual model was equalled 
by his close attention to the disposition of light and 
shade throughout his compositions. The effect of 
illumination favoured by him is that of a ray of light 
penetrating into a dark cellar, and it serves undoubtedly 
a definite imaginative purpose; the few glaring lights 
lay an almost brutal emphasis on the squalidness of the 
facts represented, and the large masses of unbroken 
shadow increase the sinister impression. If, however, 
by comparison with, say, Tintoret, Caravaggio seems 
deficient in half-lights and reflections, one need only 
glance at the works of some of his imitators in order 
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to see how much he yet knows to retain of them, how 
true to nature he remains in spite of all. The formula 
of Caravaggio was, of course, one which lent itself 
very easily to exaggeration, and only too many of 
Caravaggio’s imitators give us nothing but chalky 
whites and smoky blacks in violent opposition, degrad- 
ing the spirit of his art to that of crude melodrama. 
Caravaggio himself was undoubtedly working under a 
strong imaginative compulsion, and had the true 
dramatic instinct ; while the secret of simple and monu- 
mental design had not been lost by him either. His 
dramatic force and his power of investing the most 
unselect and plebeian forms with a feeling of stern 
grandeur, make Caravaggio indeed appear a next-of-kin 
to one of the greatest figures of the Renaissance—I 
mean Donatello. 

I spoke of Caravaggio’s imitators: and having 
touched upon analogies with the history of modern art, 
I] may perhaps mention that as one studies 
the early biographies of the artists who at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century flocked to 
study in Rome, it affords a most striking parallel 
to the part played in nineteenth-century Paris 
by Manet and the first Imp essionists, to find 
how the young painters would succumb, one after the 
other, to the influence of Caravaggio and take after his 
manner of colorire dal naturale, as it was called. The 
influence of Caravaggio made itself felt far beyond the 
boundaries of Italy, reaching notably Spain in an 
incredibly short time, and, directly or indirectly, it has 
remained a force operative, especially in the French 
school, right down to our own time. Hence we may 
claim for Caravaggio, that he takes rank with those 
great figures in the history of art, whose achievement 
derives importance, both from its intrinsic quality, and 
from the foundation which it has supplied to the artistic 
activity of subsequent ages. 


THOSE FLOPPY FOURSOMES! 


By Horace HuTCHINSON 


If so, let us not, Hamlet-like, grouse and grizzle 
at cursed spite, but regard it rather as our duty 
and high privilege to set hand to its immediate right- 


I S there, then, something rotten in our native state? 


ing. It does seem as though there were that about 
our amateur golf analogous to the poor plight of 
Denmark in the day of Hamlet. The test by which 
this something rotten has shrewdly been detected is, 
of course, that recent ordeal by the Americans, through 
which we have come with so small honour. And I 
have my own conviction about the main reason why we 
British, as amateur golfers, do relatively so ill. 

For miserably ill and weakly we did last Saturday 
afternoon, in the single matches for the Walker Cup. 
We lunched so blithely, for did not Britain stand three 
up by count of the foursomes of the day before? And 
in the singles, played that day itself, did she not 
further have it to her credit, from the morning’s 
eighteen holes, to stand up on five of the eight matches 
and down on not a single one? Yet see what lament- 
ably followed, on the bright morning’s black afternoon 
—all that fine vantage feebly, sloppily, flabbily let slip ; 
the match, that had looked as good as gained, clean 
given away. Men who had lunched with merriment 
and appetite, dined in gloom and disappointment, 
drinking in desperate need to dull grief’s edge. I have 
no wish to cause offence, and name no names—there 
were exceptions from the inglorious rule—but the 
general effect of the conclusion is that America finished 
hard and strong, and Britain finished soft and weak. 
Why was it? 

I should not venture on the question had I not 
audacity to attempt its answer. And that answer I 
believe to be that we—I like to write as though I might 
still be in the warring ranks—play far too many four- 
somes ; that the foursome has of late years been exalted 
to a dignity above its worth; that it is practised too 
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often, in this country, at the expense of the more case- 

hardening single. It has given itself such airs that 

actually it is used as part test in such matches as this 

for the International Cup; it comes into the reckoning 

of the Inter-University match ; if some could have their 

way, it would, I believe, make part of the very contest 

for the championship itself. Mercifully, that can hardly 

be. But in the meantime it is, as I think, doing its 

worst. It is sapping the nerve and fibre of our amateur 

golf. I know there are others whose opinion is dif- 

ferent, even opposite, but to me it has always seemed 

that golf in foursomes becomes a far easier game, a 

game that makes far less demand on nervous stamina, 

than golf in singles. In the foursome, you play but 

half the shots: you have twice the leisure between 

shots to recover the nervous energy expended upon 

each : when the stress comes, you have a mate to share 

it and to lend you courage. I have always found the 

foursome the less exacting mode of the game, on these 

accounts. In days when J used to be so eager about: 
my golf that I would con over again, in retrospect, each 
stroke of a keen match—in those happy but strenuous 
days I have often been able thus to play over again a 
foursome and find that I had gone through the round 

without a shot that was not played nearly, if not quite, 

according to my wish and aim; but never, no, not once, 
in all my golfing life have I been able so to look back 
on a round played singly and not find strokes that 
were seriously amiss. In the foursome you have, 

besides the less number of strokes to play, the moral 
backing of a partner; and that is a backing which has 
a value, even though that moral backer may be the far 
weaker golfer. 

Now the Americans, on the contrary, are no lovers 
of the foursome match. The idea of playing but every 
other shot during the round does not at all commend 
itself to them. They like the strenuous work of hitting 
the ball every time they come to it. They go out to 
play in coveys, it is true—in four-ball, or even more- 
ball, matches, but always hitting their own ball every 
time, not every other. They indulge in little of that 
weakening of the golfing fibre, which I contend to be 
the natural and the certain consequence of much play 
in matches wherein you rely on a partner for half the 
strokes. It may be answered, ‘‘ Yes, but there is 
reliance on a partner in the four-ball match also.’ 
That is true, but the American discounts the effect of 
this reliance by his constant habit of counting his score, 
and his frequent backing of his score against another’s. 
Thus, he plays for his own hand all the time, and the 
very counting of the score has a nerve-hardening 
quality of its own. In the old days, when I was 
young at golf, we had very little use for the foursome 
made up of four strong players. The ideal foursome 
was a combination of a strong player and a weak 
against another pair likewise compounded. The idea 
was that the stronger player thus had the novel interest 
of playing shots which did not come his way when he 
was playing his own ball; and the weaker found help 
in his partner’s strength. The round was made the 
easier to his shot-driving hand. And, of course, it all 
made for excellent good fun and fellowship. I grant 
the foursome all its social grace and credit. But it 
does not make for the tempering and toughening of 
the golfing nerve and muscle. That is my contention. 
And so long as these are allowed to go at all soft and 
flabby, we shall never snatch the bubble reputation, 
and the Walker Cup, out of the American mouth. 

But, a word for them, our guests. For hospitality 
has its obligations, and these had already proved them- 
selves very courteous victors, even as very gallant 
losers, what time we were able, by aid of Boreas and 
his brother winds, to best them over that little matter 
of the amateur championship. Our Mr. Wethered 
was impeccable there. But for the St. George’s Cup, 
in weather of the approved American mildness, and in 
those scoring conditions which use has made quite easy 
to them, the honours went all one way—their way. So, 
in storm and shine alike, they played, not golf alone, 
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but good human fellowship, withal, according to the 
finest traditions of that yet greater game; and they go 
from us with wishes even warmer than their welcome. 
But, beside the pleasant memory, they leave us this one 
grim lesson, taught by their tough fibre—that our own 
needs toughening. 


CONCERNING OLD WOMEN 


By Louis GOLDING 


E were wandering among the long sunset 

W shadows of the Béguinage at Bruges, when 

I made a great confession, primarily, I think, 
to myself, and secondarily to my French friend who 
had taken me thither. Under the rose-dark gables the 
heads of the old almswomen peeped out into the dusk- 
ing gardens. Bent under the load of their memories 
they passed in and out of the doorways less like women 
than sexless shadows. As a whirlpool concentrates 
all the fury of its rapids into its own fierce orbit, so 
conversely the Béguinage seemed to absorb into one 
nucleus of tranquillity the slow ruin of Bruges; so the 
almswomen became its priestesses of quiet, its heralds 
of a less substantial world. 

‘* Nothing under the sun,’’ I whispered, turning 
to my friend, ‘‘ is more lovely than old women. No 
one I love more! ”’ 

** Quelle aberration!’ he replied, with Gallic pun- 
gency. He did not understand. Once, casually in a 
country inn, I met a stranger who had put into rhyme 
something of this philosophy—this caprice, this aber- 
ration, if you will endorse the Gallic cynicism. Lines 
somewhat after this fashion he intoned from the hidden 
coign of his chimney-corner : 

Now girls are neither here nor there, 
And boys are neither less nor more. 
Women are faithless to the core 

And men are but a grinning snare. 
But in old women you will find 
Friends according to God’s mind. 

What he thought about old men (the one genus 
omitted from his enumeration) must have been too dis- 
orderly for rhyme. Smoking their yellow pipes out- 
side the world’s doorways, they plotted such evil as 
cannot be written down. Inquisitions and Great 
Wars and those ‘“‘ jagged germs that bring disease,” 
all these I remember he laid to their charge. They 
are loth to give up the world that has so long pro- 
vided for all their appetites, from green apples to thick 
twist. Old women, he inferred, and here we were at 
one, are hardly of this earth at all. For it is these that 
converse directly and perpetually with attendant 
familiars, while humans of other ages and the other 
sex are so taken up with their strictly cislunar business 
that only through the narrowest chinks of their mid- 
night minds are the admonitions of the frail spirits 
allowed to enter. 

But it is not only with these viewless spirits that 
old women maintain the shadowy traffic. Observe 
them when two or several of them sit close at evening 
and a hush is on the world. They will not break it by 
mortal words. But slowly, unhurriedly, they are ex- 
changing thought with thought across the dusking 
space. I remember a room in a tall house in Edin- 
burgh, facing the burning beauty of the Castle at 
sunset. There sat a woman of high dignity and very 
heavy with years: beside her another woman as old, a 
woman of the people, as it is termed. But both had 
attained a condition nobler than birth confers. Though 
younger people sat about in the corners of the room, 
and though the banners of sunset blazed momently 
more and more terrible over celestial woodlands ablaze, 
none spoke a word. The air was heavy with the deep 
thoughts those two queenly women spake not with 
tongues; until at length the banners were folded away 
and the woodlands were charred and cinderous against 
the hueless East. 

I remember an old Tyrolese woman who, in her girl- 
hood, had sung the songs of the bright peasantry from 


whom she springs, before a flushed infatuated Czar 
When I met her she, like all Austrians who had lived 
upon a fixed income, had fallen upon evil days, She 
had been compelled to allow her young sister (her 
young sister being eighty-three years old) to enter an 
almshouse for Catholic women. I was her fellow. 
guest at the house of a friend, and I felt then, as now 
that M. Poincaré would have been moved to weak tears 
to see with what proud un-self-consciousness she care. 
fully divided her dishes and wrapped each half of them 
in tissue-paper that her young sister too might join in 
the feast. For the first time I appreciated adequately 
Mr. Blunden’s simple and profound line : 


All things they have in common, being so poor. 


But here the episode took a melodramatic turn. While 
our hostess was driving us along the River Inn to 
that gaunt building where the young sister sits look. 
ing grey-haired and cotton-bonneted through her 
small blank window, the horse bolted ferociously and 
rocked with unpleasant emphasis towards the swift 
water below. Did she blanch then, this aged lady, and 
claw feverishly at the reins? In so frail and far a 
voice that it might have been a bird hidden in greenery, 
she sang the catches of her girlhood that had seduced 
royal ears. When at last elder and younger sister 
met, it was only for our grosser ears that direct em- 
bodied words were necessary. They through their 
silences conveyed more to each other in a moment than 
all our speech and its void meanderings. 

The old women I speak of are indeed very, very old, 
They are not of the age of the painter’s mother as 
Rembrandt presented her, chubby still with quips and 
earthly good humour, in the London National Gallery. 
Wrinkled her face is, in this London picture, but rather 
with the late sweetness of an apple than the speech- 
less antiquity of the moon. He presents her again in 
a canvas now in Vienna; and here the eyes are 
rimmed with other-worldly redness as if they were 
reflecting ghostly fires. She has passed beyond con- 
sciousness, you feel, of the son painting her, the son 
with whom once she jested briskly like a March wind. 

My memories of this sanctity in Vienna made clear 
for me what shocked me so profoundly in two can- 
vasses displayed side by side in the admirable collec- 
tion at Budapest. They were by Lucas Cranach the 
Elder, who must assuredly be the most curious mix- 
ture of naiveté and sophistication among painters. 
For he is a painter who can turn from court portraits 
executed almost with the subtle gravity of Francia 
bigio to more inconsequent hill-side-adorning rose- 
cloud-percolating cherubs than ever visionary beheld 
in white moments of beatitude. But it is his two can- 
vasses of the Flirtatious Old Man and the Flirtatious 
Old Women which interest me now. The old man, 
toothless, leering, is seen embracing a jolly unre- 
luctant girl. It is dreadful, but it has elements of the 
comic; in a more debased mood it is even a very en- 
joyable picture. For as we know, the idea is not by 
any means unrelated with life. It is when you see the 
one-toothed and shrivelled old woman cuddling her 
fresh-cheeked swain, that you are impelled to shout 
at.the horror of it. It has no validity. It is decadent. 

t is an outrage upon those human beings who alone 
of their kind walk night and day the invisible places 
and talk with their denizens matters beyond our 
guessing. 

It was indeed because of a deeper instinct than ours, 
if a misdirected, that old women in the Middle Ages 
were burned at the stake for their dealings with the 
dark powers. But the coronet is not of flames but of 
gems set into fine gold, that I would set upon their 
bowed heads as they totter forth into the Mystery. 
These trinkets would trouble their mouths with no 
more than a ghost of pity if they showed awareness 
at all. But the value of all trappings soever, whether 
of priests or queens, lies not in the pleasure of the 
crowned, but in the crowner’s uplifted eyes 
reverent hands. 
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Letters to the Editor 


q The Editor of the SarurDay Revigw welcomes the free expres- 

an in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 

interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
inions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

q Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer's name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

{Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


YOUNG OXFORD’S REPLY TO DR. GRUNDY 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Dr. G. B. Grundy, tutor of Corpus, followed 
by Prof. John Burnet and others, in letters to The 
Times, has launched a terrific indictment against what 
he regards as the “‘ products of the New Education ”’ 
in the ‘‘ Oxford of To-day.’’ In defence of certain 
much-criticized disciplinary actions by the present Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. Grundy maintains that ‘‘ those who 
know the facts with regard to the present state of 
education in the public schools and the universities,” 
can only regard them as timely. He writes as follows: 

Just after the war there came to Oxford a number of men 

who had served in the Army. In more than thirty years’ 
experience of teaching in Oxford I do not remember any 
generation of undergraduates which proved itself more earnest 
or more able in its work. But that generation has passed 
away; and now Oxford is getting the products of the new 
ideas in education as practised in the public schools. Com- 
pulsory Greek has been abolished in order that (sic) more time 
may be given to modern languages. Judged by results—and 
we see them in Oxford on a large and comprehensive scale— 
the average public school boy is, as far as languages are con- 
cerned, learning little or nothing at all. Hardly any offer 
Greek. In Latin examiners are hard put to it to find pieces 
of prose and unseen such as will make it possible to pass a 
fair percentage of candidates without a positive outrage to 
decency. In modern languages, those subjects to which the 
public schools can now devote so much more time owing to 
the abolition of compulsory Greek, the state of things is even 
worse. Hardly any offer German. In French there is the 
same difficulty as in the case of Latin in choosing pieces for 
prose and unseen—and for the same reason. Out of several 
hundreds of candidates offering the language not one will 
show such a knowledge of it as would justify him in reading 
for honours. Many cannot write a single sentence of French 
correctly. 

One wonders what these unfortunate lads are going to do for 

a living after they leave the University ; and one wonders, too, 
what the parents are going to do when they come to realize 
the returns on the heavy expenditure on their boys’ education. 
They will realize this soon, for these sons of theirs, these pro- 
ducts of post-war ideas in education, will soon be coming back 
on their hands; and then they will have to solve the question 
of getting employment for those whose ignorance renders 
them unemployable in the professions and in many forms of 
business. 


As a fourth-year undergraduate at Christ Church, 
permit me to comment, on behalf of Young Oxford, on 
these somewhat extravagant statements. It is, no 
doubt, no new thing for the older generation to find 
fault with the younger, but it is the most unkindest cut 
when even our pastors and masters join the chorus of 
disapproval. 

Does Dr. Grundy really imagine that, because a man 
is not ‘‘ justified in reading for honours in classics or 
modern languages,’’ there is nothing that he can do in 
after life, and that he will be ‘‘ completely unemploy- 
able’’? One is tempted to think that Dr. Grundy 
knows of no profession besides his own and must have 
rather vague ideas on the nature of the qualifications 
for openings in ‘‘ business.”’ 

I wonder if Dr. Grundy has considered why it was 
that the ex-Army type of student that came up imme- 
diately after the war was so conspicuously ‘‘ earnest 
and able in its work.’’ The obvious explanation is 
that these men were, on the average, some four years 
older than the normal undergraduate, that they had 
occupied positions of responsibility and had a thorough 
training in discipline, and, especially, that they had 
had a rest from scholastic brain-work since they had 
been at school, and came to Oxford fresh in mind and 
with a new stimulus for learning. ft 
What, on the other hand, is the position of the 


average present-day member of the University in statu 
pupillari? For some ten years continuously he has 
been doing a prescribed form-work and passing the 
specified examinations. He has had very limited 
opportunities for initiative in indulging any freedom 
of choice in the enlargement of his mental horizon. If 
it is the function of the Public School and University 
system to turn out successful men of business, the 
alumnus of Clark’s College or Pitman’s will probably 
have Dr. Grundy’s pet pupils, well polished up as they 
may be in Greek and Latin, at a considerable disad- 
vantage. If, however, it is its function to turn out 
educated gentlemen, I doubt whether success is to be 
effected by keeping the present-day undergraduate, on 
the principles favoured by the Vice-Chancellor’s cham- 
pion, with his nose firmly to the academic grindstone. 
One fears that Dr. Grundy is one of those who find no 
good word for any education except that which 
conduces to the manufacture of dons. 

As regards Prof. Burnet’s charge that the young 
men of to-day are ‘‘ absolutely and relatively more 
ignorant ’’ than those of his own earlier generation, 
and his sinister hint that ‘‘ decay has always set in at 
the top,’’ it may be suggested that much may be 
accounted for by a shifting of the importance attached 
to various sorts of knowledge. But Prof. Burnet 
generously admits that the present generation is 
‘** healthier in body and mind, and more intelligent.”’ 
So there is no great cause for pessimism after all. 

I am, etc., 
An ‘‘ OLD WESTMINSTER 

Christ Church, Oxford 


LAND AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
To the Editor of the SaturpAY Review 


SIR,—A letter of great value under this head, and 
over the signature of Wm. G. Renwick, appeared in 
your last issue. I hope it will be widely read and that, 
as finance is involved, Mr. Hartley Withers will write 
an article upon it. 

Our “‘ Enemy the State ’’ (vide Sadler, M.A., B.A., 
LL.B.) has stolen our money and, not content with 
that, has used it to destroy our overseas markets. This 
of course is the aim of the Protectionists. But surely, 
before so doing, they ought to have retained ‘‘ Free 
Trade,”’ the old love, until by intensive cultivation of 
the land they could safely embrace ‘‘ Protection,”’ the 
new love. 

We are “‘ doling ’’ and making useless roads, instead 
of growing food. No country in the world is so heavily 
taxed and rated as this. Deflation has encouraged 
idleness and luxury and ruined many industries. I 
thought it was Socialistic—not Conservative—for 


‘governments central and local to take and waste half 


our incomes. We have the vices of Socialism without 
its virtues. 
I am, etc., 
A. HENTHORN StTotTT 
5 Cross Street, Manchester 


POLAND AND DANZIG 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—In your issue of May 13 you have a para- 
graph under the above heading, in which you refer to 
the speech of the Polish President, demanding ‘‘ that 
Danzig should subordinate her policy to the interests 
of Poland,’’ and you take exception to this statement 
on the ground that ‘“‘ the independent status of the 
city and district as a Free State is perfectly well 
defined,’ after which you go on to what seems the 
rather forced deduction that the trouble is that the 
Poles are suffering from ‘‘ swelled head,’’ and are at 
present a ‘‘ danger to peace.” 

I say your deduction seems rather forced, because in 
the premises you refer to Danzig asa Free State. If you 
consult the relevant articles of the Treaty of Versailles, 
you will find that Danzig received the status of a Free 
City but not of a Free State. The distinction is abso- 
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lutely vital. Article 104 of the Peace Treaty provides 
for *‘ the inclusion of the Free City of Danzig within 
the Polish Customs frontiers,’’ while page 6 provides 
that ‘* the Polish Government shall undertake the con- 
duct of the foreign relations of the Free City of Danzig 
as well as the diplomatic protection of citizens of that 
city when abroad.’’ The object of placing Danzig 
within the Polish Customs frontier is evidently to 
provide beforehand against any obstacles being placed 
in the way of Danzig serving as the chief Pclish port. 
Now the complaint of Poland is that the present 
German rulers of Danzig are doing their utmost to put 
every conceivable obstacle in the way of Poland’s free 
access to the sea. This is a question which must needs 
come up before the League of Nations, and President 
Wojciechowski’s speech in addition warned the 
Danzigers that in economic struggles the biter himself 
can be very readily bit. But surely there is here no 
exhibition of anything approaching a ‘‘ swelled head ”’ ; 
it is all simply aimed at securing the strict observance 
of the Treaty. 
; I am, etc., 

J. H. Hariey 

2 Upper Montague Street, W.C.1 


THE RUHR 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—In your issue of May 19 you allude to the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr as an “‘ unhappy” and ‘‘ unprofit- 
able” business. Whether it is unhappy or not is a 
matter of opinion, but the question of its profitableness 
or otherwise is a matter of fact. 

You cannot be unaware that M. Poincaré quite 
recently stated before the Commission of Foreign 
Affairs that the occupation had, despite German 
obstacles, exceeded all expectations, having paid fo 
itself so far; a statement which was received with great 
satisfaction if not enthusiasm. The round figures were 
as follows: 

Net costs of occupation ... --- 63,000,000 fr. 
Proceeds of occupation . 72,000,000 fr. 

Does this indicate that we take different views on 
each side of the Channel of what is profitable or unpro- 
fitable? If so, then in colloquial parlance, as well as in 
fact, we do not ‘‘ talk the same language,’’ and the 
Entente is in a bad way. 

I am, etc., 
O.IvER E. BopIncToNn 

14 Avenue Pierre 1° de Serbie, Paris 


[Yes; but as against this paper profit of 9 million 
francs is to be set a loss of 200 million francs—the 
approximate difference between the value of coke and 
coal got from the Ruhr before and since the occupation. 
—Ep. S.R.] 


OUR RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—One wonders why the Radical Party should 
adopt a hypocritical and self-righteous attitude with 
regard to Russian affairs. England was unable to 
prevent the assassination of 18,000 Russians (to 
quote Lieutenant-Colonel Archer-Shee’s statistics), the 
majority of those probably having been loyal to the 
Allies in the earlier part of the war. Viewed, how- 
ever, with Radical eyes, we are to ignore all that and 
help those who have survived this butchery. 

When Russia has shown any sort of repentance, by 
casting out the Government and officials responsible 
for the reign of injustice far excelling the Tsarist 
regime, and has put in men that can be trusted to lead 
the country, then will be the time for England to. help. 
Nothing but dishonour to ourselves can be gained by 
countenancing the present regime. 

I am, etc., 
M. C. Parsons 

Old Bank House, Blandford, Dorset 


THE BROADCASTING OF DIRT 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revirw 


SIR,—I note with satisfaction that you have been 


devoting much attention of late to a denunciation of 
the salacious reports in our daily papers, of Divorce 
Court proceedings. Such reports are, I know read 
with relish by a certain undesirable section of our 
countrymen, who find stimulus for that which is bestial 
in their natures by the perusal of sordid details. This 
can be only detrimental : it fans a spark to flame. And 
the example of others is an incentive to similar deeds 
in many of us, especially in regard to that which is the 
strongest impulse in human nature. 

It is also grossly unjust that those who would free 
themselves from such sordidness by means of divorce 
must have their names dragged in the mire in conjunc- 
tion with the offenders, and their “‘ dirty linen,”’ which 
they wish to discard, washed in view of the crowd. 

Yet any legislative prohibition of the publication of 
these details would create a precedent in regard to the 
interference with the freedom of the Press—so hardly 
won—which would be resented by many; by many who 
would gladly be rid of such details ostentatiously thrust 
upon them by their daily papers. Would it not be 
reasonable to place the barrier of an absolutely prohibi- 
tive entrance fee in the way of superfluous persons 
wishing to enter the Divorce Courts? By superfluous 
persons I mean people not expressly desired by those 
directly concerned in the proceedings. This measure 
would leave those directly concerned alone responsible 
for the publication of such details. 

I am, etc., 
King’s Langley, Herts J. Swire 


A TAX ON ALIENS 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—The alien is to be given the dole, vide speech 
of Minister of Labour in the House of Commons, 
April 26. Another blow to the ex-Service man. Since 
the Armistice, aliens have been sneaking into this 
country—in considerable numbers—although _ the 
Government deny it. Now this influx will be increased. 
This recent speech seems very loosely worded, and 
will give the Labour Exchanges great latitude. As 
you are aware, Sir, the Labour Exchanges, in order to 
justify their existence, pay out as much money as they 
can. It is now clear that unemployment on a large 
scale will be a permanent charge on this country. 
Surely it is now time that the alien should be taxed. 
Other European countries register and tax all 
foreigners. A substantial tax, with heavy fines, or 
imprisonment and deportation for evasion, would soon 
reduce our foreign population, large numbers of whom, 
although nominally not enemy-alien, are of Bolshevik 
tendencies, and are undesirables. 

Naturalization should be stopped. In 1922, 735 
persons were naturalized, including a large proportion 
of Germans and other ex-enemy Aliens. Every 
foreigner turned out of this country means a job for 
an Englishman. This tax would also ameliorate the 
housing problem, and the overcrowding of our slum 
areas. They do us no good, these foreigners. I have 
watched the reports of the London Police Courts, 
during the past four years, and also the Bankruptcy 
Gazette. These show a large proportion of foreign 
names, especially German and Russian. Why should 
we keep this large number of aliens at the expense of 
the ex-Service man? 

I am an old soldier (six war medals) and a life 
member of the British Legion, and have tried to help 
ex-soldiers during the past five years. It has been a 
sad experience, especially the past two years. There 
are 360,000 ex-Service men registered as unemployed. 
Also there are 70,000 disabled men still unemployed. 
The measures to stop aliens landing in this country 
are inadequate. They are being smuggled over, often 
in small vessels, to small ports and to Ireland. Until 
all foreigners are registered and taxed, this national 
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danger will go on increasing. A tax of £10 per 
annum on every alien in this country would consider- 
ably help the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Government are carrying out expensive schemes 
for emigrating our best men, in order to relieve unem- 
ployment and congestion of population, because the 
alien has been allowed to enter this country and take 
their jobs. And now, when it becomes known in the 
poverty-stricken countries of Europe that, in this 
country, 258. per week can be had for doing nothing, 
the influx will be greatly increased. 

I am, etc., 
A. H. Lang, 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Wilton Villa, Campden Hill, W.8 


THE NEW DOMESDAY 
To the Editor of the SatrurDAy REvIEW 

SIR,—The writer of your ‘ Notes of the Week,’ in 
your last issue, is surely mistaken in stating that there 
is a “secrecy of assessment.’’ Existing laws, or by-laws, 
or both, permit free examination of the register which 
any householder can read at the office of a collector of 
rates, that is, poor rates, and the income tax assessors 
take that as a basis for income tax. There is, therefore, 
no secrecy of assessment. The injustice in assessment 
arises from the fact, strange as it is, that there is abso- 
lutely no system of assessment, and the assessors are 
partly officials paid by Government and partly ex officio 
assessors aS members of urban and rural district 
councils. 

I am a householder here and at Horsham. I have 
house property in both places and have for years tried 
to bring the assessors in both places to reason, and 
asked them to assess me on the same basis as their own 
houses, but without any effect or success in obtaining 
impartial treatment for all landlords and householders. 
It is true that every time I appeal they have reduced 
my assessment, but they have not raised theirs and 
redressed the injustice either to me or others. 

What the man in the street does not understand is 
that if everybody were assessed fairly, those who are 
now over-assessed would pay much less, but the 
“ privileged classes ’’ would pay more to the extent of 
a fair quota. 

The basis of assessment, officials tell me, is what 
assessors think a house will let for, and with charm- 
ing modesty they undervalue the worth of their houses 
and property. 

I am, etc., 

Bognor E. D. 


POOR ENGLAND 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw 


SIR,—Please do not attribute to Americans the senti- 
ments expressed in the letter of J. F. MacGee. The 
chances are that he is a British subject (or aren’t the 
Irish British subjects now ?) 

America is cursed with many travelling anti-English 
propagandists from Great Britain, for which we are in 
no way responsible. As they say in Ireland: You have 
wished them on us! It is not ourselves who have made 
them hate you. 

I am, etc., 
An AMERICAN IN ENGLAND 

Grand Pump Room Hotel, Bath 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw 


SIR,—As a constant reader and admirer of the 
SaturDay Review, will you allow me to say a few 
words about Mr. W. R. Cadogan-Rothery’s letter in 
your last issue? 

It is a pity, I think, that he should have shown him- 
self so unable to stand any criticism; that a few words 
from the other side should have such power to upset 
him. His getting excited about it doesn’t give a very 
good impression. I read the letter in question, and read 
it carefully, but for goodness’ sake let him try to remem- 


ber that there always is the view of ‘‘ the other side,” 
and, no matter how unpleasant the hearing of it may be, 
I venture to say that I’m sure there are many who will 
approve the sense of fairness that led you to allow it 
space for once in a way. It seems more than stupid to 
get flustered and flurried over a silly bit of criticism. 
Surely he ought to be British enough to be able to face 
more than that. 
I am, etc., 
Paris E. C. F. 


TENNIS AT GENEVA 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 

SIR,—As an Englishman living in Geneva, I feel it 
to be in the general interest to bring the following 
facts to your notice. 

The Geneva tennis club organizes every year an inter- 
national tennis tournament, all the events of which, 
with the exception of one or two reserved exclusively 
for Swiss players, are open to all comers. This year 
the tournament began on May 14. 

Despite the fact that this tournament is advertised 
as international, by a ruling of the committee of the 
club, no person of Austrian, German or Hungarian 
nationality can take part in it, and this although 
Switzerland was not only a neutral country throughout 
the war, but has always based her whole foreign policy, 
and indeed the whole conception of her existence as a 
State, on her strict neutrality. 

Doubtless the Swiss hotel keepers and the host of 
other persons whose sole means of existence in this 
town is the fleecing of the unsuspecting foreigner, have 
concluded that the present rates of exchange will pre- 
vent the nationals of any country which fought against 
the Allies during the war from paying a visit to Geneva. 
Should they still, however, have the temerity to do so, 
they will discover that the neutrality of Switzerland, 
when no question of fighting is involved, is not 
extended to their nation. 

I am, etc., 
H. A. St. GeorGE SAUNDERS 

6 rue du Mole, Geneva 


A SURGICAL OPERATION 
To the Editor of the SarurpDay REVIEW 

SIR,—For some time I have been living the life 
of an introvert, trying to excogitate a magnificent idea. 
I am sure you will be pleased to know that your old 
correspondent has at last succeeded. 

We all deplore the schism which exists in the Liberal 
ranks, and we are all agreed that its root is to be found 
in the one simple fact that Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George are free to move in contrary directions. With 
no thought of personal aggrandizement, but moved 
purely by patriotic motives, I now proceed to explain 
how the root of all Liberal evil can be made an end of. 
All now wanting is a surgeon’s fee; for you and your 
readers know that, for surgery, nothing is now impos- 
sible. Let the two protagonists be operated on by a 
surgeon : let him by the simple introduction of a fleshy 
ligature join the two as Siamese Twins. 

The result would be greeted with acclamation by the 
whole country. Voting? The two would necessarily 
pass through the same door in the House. Speaking? 
They would be morally forced to agree. For if either, 
in speaking, should oppose the other, the result would 
be worse than the explosion of a bomb—the whole 
House would explode with laughter, and I am con- 
vinced neither of the twins would ever contemplate so 
Communistic a dénouement.. There might be some 
difficulty as to electing the member (or members ?). But 
we could not afford to lose the unique assistance of 
twin-ability. So Statute might—with common assent 
—be passed originating a twin-seat. 

Do not dream of thanking me for the magnificent 
idea I have given to the nation. I wrap myself in my 
own virtue and want no great coat of public thanks. 

I am, etc., 


Grenville, Lansdown, Bath F. C. ConsTABLE 
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MONASTICISM 


Five Centuries of Religion. Vol. I. St. Bernard, 
His Predecessors and Successors. A.D. 1000- 
1200. By G. C. Coulton. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. net. 


R. COULTON has so often ‘‘ flutter’d your Vol- 

scians in Corioli,’’ that mediaeval scholars will 
have an added interest in reading his history of Western 
monasticism, for that is the subject of the work of 
which the first volume has just appeared. He is in 
many respects admirably fitted for ‘the task he has 
undertaken : there can be few in this country who have 
a wider knowledge of the human aspect of patristic 
and scholastic literature, and his ideal of the writing 
of history is high. The subject is a great one: nothing 
less than the development of the Christian ideal 
through the Middle Ages—for monasticism was the 
embodiment of religion to the men of that time. 

The English attitude towards monasticism has varied 
considerably in the last hundred years. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century the dominant note was 
one of contempt for everything before the Renaissance. 
The early part of the Middle Ages was one of ignor- 
ance, dirt and vice, the later was characterized by a 
barren scholasticism, a barren theology and a corrupt 
hierarchy. The early days of the Tractarian movement 
produced a book—Maitland’s ‘The Dark Ages ’~ 
which ranks with Dr. Poole’s ‘ Illustrations of the 
History of Mediaeval Thought,’ as little masterpieces 
in their way. Maitland destroyed the prejudices he set 
out to combat, and opened the way for the equally 
uncritical admiration of the ‘ Ages of Faith’ which 
followed. The revival of history renewed interest in 
the subject: Froude on one side and Dixon and 
Gairdner on the other fought over the merits and 
demerits of English monasticism, while the bulk of 
modern encomiasts, to quote Mr. Coulton, have adopted 
Dupanloup’s motto, ‘‘ surtout, méfiez-vous des 
sources ’’—sound advice, no doubt, for those who do 
not know how to handle them, but historians in our 
days have to take the risk. Their real danger is that 
of ‘‘ falsifying the evidence by partial and dexterous 
selection from the original sources,’’ and of this we 
may at once acquit Mr. Coulton. Anyone familiar with 
mediaeval literature will at once see that while he has 
been forced to accumulate evidence in support of his 
theses, he has refrained from quoting statements that 
were only true of exceptional cases. 

The book opens with a general survey of the monastic 
impulse and of its consequences to the individual monk 
and to the development of doctrine in the Church. There 
is nothing that modern apologists for monasticism 
resent more strongly than the statement that the main 
object of the monk was to save his own soul. It may 
not be so now, when the whole atmosphere of 
Christianity has altered; but we think that any fair- 
minded reader will admit that Mr. Coulton has proved 
his case for mediaeval times, when the terrors of Hell 
and Purgatory were the chief mainsprings of conver- 
sion, and when the cowl was the great safeguard from 
eterna] torture. The doctrinal developments influenced 
are those of the Mass and the devotion to the Mother 
of God. Mr. Coulton points out that Transubstantia- 
tion only became an article of faith in 1215, definitely 
sanctioned by the new scholastic theology. In the 
matter of Mariolatry his restraint, when one considers 
the language of authorized manuals of devotion and 
their interpretation in the popular mind, is evident to 
those acquainted with the literature of the subject. 
He writes in no sense as a critic, but as an historian. 
But he does destroy the idea that the courtesy to women 
which began to appear was in any way connected with 
this devotion. 
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From these general considerations the author Passes 
to a review of the life and rule of St. Benedict, and of 
the various institutions that grew up round the order 
till the need for a return to first principles imposed 
itself on Western Christianity, and the Cluniac reform 
came into existence. Even this movement, powerful 
as it was in the Church, soon was sapped of its vitalj 
by its success, and another reform—the Cistercian— 
took place, and with it was connected the great name 

{ St. Bernard. We have already worthy biographies 
of this Saint by such writers as Cotter Morison and 
Vacandard, but we venture to say that Mr. Coulton’s 
chapters are as great a tribute and in some respects 
written with more understanding of the man and his 
trials than either. From this point St. Bernard and the 
fortunes of his spiritual children dominate the book, 
which closes with a chapter on the English Cistercians 
and a wealth of illustrative documents. 

We had selected a number of points for special 
notice, but shall only mention one. Mr. Coulton quite 
properly insists on the feudalization of the ideas of 
mediaeval Christianity. Why, then, does he speak of 
saintly help as a ‘‘ business contract ’’? The example 
he gives (p. 244) is a pure example of the relationship 
of a serf to his feudal lord, and the whole attitude of 
the mediaeval man, free or unfree,'to the saints is feudal 
in its freedom of language and conception of the 
relative duties of superior and inferior. But we would 
wish to enforce the general impression left on our 
minds by the reading of this volume. The psycholo- 
gists of religion have not yet begun to take account 
of the lessons of anthropology; they, in the spirit of 
Sydney’s ‘‘ Look in thy heart and write,’’ analyse the 
workings of their own mind, and leave out of considera- 
tion the obvious fact that a large section of the 
European races have no religious instincts at all by 
nature. Great religious reforms are inaugurated by 
aristocrats—witness St. Bernard and his twenty-nine 
nobles—men of the dominant races with a religion of 
faith or works: they are taken up by men of a stock 
whose sole belief was a sort of sympathetic magic. 
Worked out on these lines the psychology of the 
mediaeval religions—good, bad, or indifferent, as the 
case may be—is at least comprehensible. Let us con- 
clude by congratulating Mr. Coulton on a good begin- 
ning to his great work and a fine piece of mediaeval 
scholarship. 


DREAMS 
A History of Dreams. By A. J. J. Ratcliff. Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. RATCLIFF is to be congratulated. He has 

been able to write a book on dreams, including, 
among other things, a passable account of Freud's 
theory, and of Jung’s, and even a serious toleration of 
Van Eeden’s belief in real demons, without nauseating 
his readers. It is not an easy task, but how far it is 
to be put down to happy ignorance we are left in some 
doubt. Dr. Godfrey Thomson, for example, who has 
written an introduction, tells us that he was won over 
by finding the Freudian theory of the dream “ so 
attractively presented in the Addisonian myth of the 
offspring of Mr. Love-in-early-infancy and Seeing-an- 
old-sweetheart disguised as a ballroom slipper.”” On 
the other hand, the story of the lady’s visit to the 
physician in Harley Street, told on page 147, raised 
serious doubts in the reviewer’s mind as to the author's 
knowledge of the realities of psycho-analysis. The 
psycho-analyst physician’s treatment of his patient 1s 
represented as being as simple and straightforward as 
adentist’s. The lady at her first visit recounts a dream 
from which the physician elicits the cause of her trouble; 
she presumably pays her guinea and goes away cured. 
True, she pays a second visit a week later, but only to 
receive her final dismissal with the words : ‘* Excellent, 
rest a few weeks from your work, go to the seaside for 
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a change of air, and you will be quite strong again. 
Good-day.’’ Unfortunately ‘the name-and telephone 
number of this sure and good physician are not given. 

The extraordinary interest in the psychology of 
dreams since Freud published his Traumdeutung,’ in 
1g00, has brought with it one minor but very precious 
boon; it has changed into cautious and suspicious 
reserve the readiness of the ordinary man on the 
slightest provocation to bore a patient auditor with an 
account of his extraordinary dreams. A conscious 
shiver now passes round the circle should someone 
startle it with the once usual: ‘‘ Ah, that reminds me 
of a curious dream I had.’’ Yet to this distinct gain 
there is a set-off in the increasing number of people 
who are ready to write volumes, and presumably to 
read volumes, of descriptions and interpretations of 
dreams. They can be made entertaining enough, and 
Mr. Ratcliff has brought together in the sweepings of 
a net which he has trailed through literature, ancient 
and modern, sacred and profane, a collection of read- 
able stories, but to us, whatever their literary merit, 
their scientific value is nil. As a matter of fact, in our 
view these so-called dreams are not dreams at all. 

Can anyone record a dream? Has anyone, in fact, 
ever recorded one? Everyone knows that there are 
few things easier than to relate the dream we remember 
at waking, but anyone with an elementary training in 
introspective analysis knows perfectly well that a 
remembered dream is a constructed dream, recon- 
structed if you will, but constructed not as we like to 
suppose out of original dream material, but out of the 
recollections which form for each of us the continuity 
of our lived experience. We may be ourselves in our 
fundamental reality, ‘‘ such stuff as dreams are made 
of,’’ but we no more have that stuff before the mind 
in imagery when we reconstruct our dream than we 
have the physicist’s electrons and ether confronting 
us in the material world of our sense experience. Of 
course this does not affect the psycho-analyst nor his 
theory. He is concerned with the unconscious and he 
reaches it by his patients’ reconstructions of what 
they romantically imagine they have dreamed quite as 
well and better than he could reach it were he brought, 
or were it possible for him to be brought, into direct 
contact with the dream stuff itself. 

Mr. Ratcliff’s ‘A History of Dreams’ is a good story- 
book. Even les jeunes filles may read it, and possibly 
it tells us all as much as is worth knowing of the 
theories of the new psychology. It may be that when 
we have discovered the true physiology of sleep the 
psychology of dreams will become a real science, but 
then it is more than likely we shall want to scrap the 
whole of Freud and most of Jung. That time is not 
yet. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF COOKERY 


A Handbook of Cookery. By Jessie Conrad. 
Heinemann. 5s. net. 

Mrs. Beeton’s Household M!aragement. New 
Edition. Ward Lock. 12s. 6d. net. 


T is a pity that we no longer give our cookery 

books titles other than businesslike. | Dawson’s 
‘Good Huswife’s Jewel and Rare Conceits in 
Cookry,’ which, in the only edition known to us, dates 
from 1610, ‘ The Treasury of Commodious Conceits 
and Hidden Secrets,’ which dates from 1653, and that 
dishonest work, ‘ The English Housewife, containing 
the Inward and Outward Virtues which ought to be in 
a Compleat Woman,’ which was patched together in 
1675, allure one by their title pages as no popular 
modern book can be said todo. But Conrad is a great 
name, and so also is Beeton; and the two volumes 
now under review are sure of attention on account of 
those names. Mrs. Beeton’s, thanks to her latest editor, 
is the more literary of the two, for Mrs. Conrad, like 
most people who live with authors, has come to think 


lightly of their craft, and will not delay an entrée by 
any breathing-while longer than that provided by a 
comma, and often hastens it to table without even that. 
But we shall not be so pedantic as to quarrel with her 
manner of conveying a great deal of sound and simple 
advice. 

Mrs. Conrad does not address herself to the employer 
of a chef or the frequenter of restaurants. She writes 
for the occupant of the average small flat or house, and 
she aims at nothing more than the production of palat- 
able fare without avoidable expense, trouble and incon- 
venience. As an instance of her thoughtfulness about 
matters ignored in the writings of great chefs like 
Beauvilliers (in whom, by the way, and not in Mrs. 
Glasse, is the famous phrase about first catching your 
hare), Caréme, Gouffé, we may note her remarks about 
means of avoiding that curse of cookery in the small 
house or flat—odours from the kitchen. All her minor 
recommendations are not so wise. To throw away 
frying fat, after using it once, can be necessary only 
when the substances first cooked in it have either been 
put in prematurely or been incorrectly crumbed, coated 
with batter, etc. Experience suggests that where fry- 
ing fat is thus thrown away, economy will be sought 
by limiting the quantity used, and frying in deep fat is 
essential for a great many dishes. Again, we cannot 
acquiesce in the dreadful suggestion that snipe and 
quail should be roasted in the oven, and for half an 
hour. Snipe ought really to be done before a very 
bright open fire and for no more than nine minutes; 
quail may need about twelve minutes if so cooked, but 
unless of very exceptional quality are best when pre- 
pared in a strong veal stock. Mrs. Conrad is excel- 
lent on breakfast dishes—a weak point in most English 
homes—and on the treatment of vegetables. 

To turn to Mrs. Beeton is to pass from a manual to 
a cyclopedia. We have applied to this large volume 
a great many tests, and nowhere have we found a 
serious omission. Everything that it concerns the 
housewife to know is somewhere in the book, and that 
rare thing, an intelligently made index, renders it easy 
to get at the information. But as regards cookery, we 
value the book more for its full and clear exposition 
of general principles than for its particular recipes. 
The pages on the main cooking processes indeed sur- 
pass in lucidity and accuracy any we have ever found 
in a popular work. The one point on which we have 
a criticism to offer is that there is nothing said of 
poaching. To a great many people the terri seems 
peculiar to the poached egg, but it is in classic »»okery 
of very wide application. Poaching, so to speak, is 
boiling never allowed to reach the boiling stage, and 
it is better to separate it entirely from boiling, on 
which Mrs. Beeton has admirable remarks. The use 
of water in the baking pan for oven roasts does not 
commend itself to us, for the heat must vaporize some 
of the water, and the vapour, coming into contact with 
the meat, must deprive it of a little of its character as 
a roast, introducing a kind of stew flavour. To 
glance at the specimen menus given by Mrs. Beeton, 
we cannot countenance a savoury after the ice or other 
sweet at dinner. This way of ending a menu is still 
common, we know, but it is barbarous all the same, and 
we are happy to think it receives little encouragement 
from the restaurants. The other great sin of average 
English menus of some pretension is well avoided by 
Mrs. Beeton: she does not muddle herself with vague 
recollection of the difference formerly recognized 
between a relevé and an entrée, terms which the modern 
service emptied of meaning, though she is less resolute 
when discoursing on the theory of dinner, and we alto- 
gether disagree with the hint that in a shortened dinner 
it is the roast—a bird, of course—that should be 
eliminated. But Mrs. Beeton is hardly more ambitious 
of guiding half-developed gourmets than Mrs. Conrad. 

Both books show a sense of the importance of prin- 
ciples, without which cookery becomes an affair of 
recipes that may be useful for the purpose in immediate 
view, but open up no possibilities of variation. Over 
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and above these principles we should like to see estab- 
lished as the golden rule of cookery that every recipe 
is vicious which smothers the distinctive flavour of the 
material. Disregard of this is exceedingly common 
in books on cookery by women, and the culinary 
columns of fashionable feminine papers seem to urge 
this thwarting of nature whenever possible. Better a 
hundred times to dine on a simple soup, a grilled 
herring , a wing of roasted chicken, and a modest 
sweet than to face such elaborate perversities. 


CREASY CONTINUED 


The Decisive Battles of Modern Times. By 
Lieut.-Colonel F. E. Whitton. Constable. 
12s. net. 


ROM a happy thought was born this supplement 
to Creasy’s well-known classic—matre pulchra filia 
pulchrior. Colonel Whitton is not only a brilliant 
writer and a clear thinker on military subjects, but 
has the advantage of having himself taken part in two 
great campaigns. He combines a lively and incisive 
style with an almost unrivalled knowledge of recent 
military history, and his book is at once extremely 
interesting for the general reader and a serious con- 
tribution to the educational literature of war. He has 
selected one battle from each of the five great wars of 
the last sixty years, and prefaced a clear and vivid 
account of the battle itself with a concise yet compre- 
hensive narrative of the political and strategical moves 
which set the stage for the dramatic action. The first 
difficulty in his way was the choice of battles, in which 
he has been guided by Hallam’s definition of a 
“* decisive battle ’’ as one ‘‘ of which a contrary event 
would have essentially varied the drama of the world 
in all its subsequent scenes.’’ It is not always easy to 
secure agreement on this head. We have recently 
been told that the battle of Ch4lons itself should not be 
reckoned as decisive in this sense. But Colonel 
Whitton’s choice will commend itself to most students. 
He begins with Grant’s victory at Vicksburg, which 
“** sealed the fate of the Confederacy ’’ by providing 
the Union armies with ‘‘ a splendid line of communica- 
tions and a base for operations against the very heart 
of the Southern States.’’ The account of Grant’s 
strategical plans is most illuminative, and brings out 
the persistent greatness of that commander more 
clearly than any other work on the subject which we 
have seen. Next, of course, he describes Kéniggratz 
—an easy choice, for it was practically the only battle 
of the brief campaign by which the leadership of the 
Teutonic race in Central Europe passed definitely from 
Austria to Prussia. His choice for the Franco-Prus- 
sian war falls on Mars-la-Tour—a choice as to which 
he has evidently had more searchings of heart than in 
the case of any other campaign, but for which he 
makes out a conclusive case. In spite of the apparently 
indecisive result of this battle, where both armies, 
wearied out by a twelve-hour struggle, bivouacked 
opposite each other, ‘‘ doubtful of what the morning 
would bring forth,’’ there can be little doubt that by 
stopping the French retreat it led to an early termina- 
tion of the war. We must give a special word of praise 
to the admirable summary of the preparations for the 
war, which serves as a preface to this chapter, in which 
the chaotic state of the French mobilization is so 
clearly set forth. We are glad for another reason that 
Colonel Whitton’s choice fell on Mars-la-Tour. It is 
a most difficult battle to understand and see in a true 
light, and this lucid exposition is very welcome. 

From the Russo-Japanese war—on which Colonel 
Whitton is a specially high authority, since he wrote 
a great part of the British official history of it for the 
Committee of Imperial Defence—he has selected the 
naval battle of Tsushima, on the ground that a Japanese 
defeat at sea would have inevitably led to ‘‘ one of the 
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most frightful catastrophes in history,’’ and the loss of 
all the armies thus isolated in Manchuria. From the 
last great war Colonel Whitton selects the first battle 
of the Marne, which marked for the Allies « the 
definite turn in the tide of defeat ’’ and for the Germans 
the collapse of their plan for victory. This is also 
admirably described—it is the third time that Colonel 
Whitton has written on it, and, he makes it as clear 
as possible in the light of the latest information. We 
must add a word of praise for the simple but excellent 
maps affixed to this volume, which enable the reader 
to follow all the movements described. We hope that 
Colonel Whitton’s book will speedily be placed in eve 
regimental and garrison library in the Empire. The 
young soldier could find no better reading as an 
introduction to the study of modern war on the grand 
scale. 


A BEE ANTHOLOGY 


A Bee Melody. By Herbert Brown. 
6s. net. 


Melrose, 


O one is moderately fond of bees. Though their 

community is socialistic and cold-blooded beyond 
the imagination of Lenin, though its citizens die and 
kill as if these things meant just nothing at all, yet all 
is carried through with such charm that the poets and 
the rest have fallen quite in love both with the indi- 
vidual and the community. Nor is the reason the 
selfishness of man enjoying the ‘‘industrious murmur” 
of others good enough to collect his honey for him. 
The bee somehow fertilizes thought, as well as flowers, 
and in spite of his insensate toiling gives us the sense 
of pleasure in peculiar degree. 

Mr. Brown in his Essex Rectory has learnt industry 
from the bees, on whose life history and commercial 
uses he is a known authority. He has so completely 
searched the honey glands of the classical writers for 
bee-passages that he is like on occasion to make us 
forget his own great store of experience. He prefers 
the illustration to the thesis. When after an unceasing 
carouse of quotations you reach the fourteenth chapter, 
called ‘‘ Of the profit of bee keeping,’’ you expect at 
last some pause in the feast. But no. The first half 
page—and the pages are very little—contains quota- 
tions from Phaedrus, from the Greek Anthology, from 
Horace and from Thorley’s ‘Melissologia.’ Rather more 
of the reverend Mr. Brown would have improved a 
book that is nearer an anthology than a melody. Yet 
it is full of pleasant passages that hint if they do not 
announce the specialist behind the lover. The chapter 
on ‘‘ the Queen ”’ is wholly admirable, but even here 
Mr. Brown is too allusive. Quite incidentally, among 
many delicate references suggesting that the apicul- 
turist is also a good all-round naturalist, we are given 
to infer that the rook mates for life. Does Mr. Brown 
know this? Some of our best naturalists have put the 
query and left it unanswered. It may well be that the 
solution of this and other problems has been found in 
the Rectory Garden, without the gardener knowing 
what discoveries he has made. The Rector is of the 
school of Gilbert White; and it is delightful to find the 
type of classical naturalist still surviving, but White, 
inspired by Hampshire, never allowed reminiscences of 
the Common Room to interfere with the harvest of his 
eyes. Essex, it seems, has a less powerful influence. 


We would remind collectors of modern first editions to attend 
Messrs. Sotheby’s sale next week. It consists of books from 
the library of Mr. J. N. Graham of Carfin, which is extremely 
rich in books relating to Scotland, fine illustrated books, and 
English literature. Collectors will, however, be specially inter- 
ested in the library of the late Sir William Garth, K.C., one of 
the founders of the First Edition Club. His collection of Kipling 
and Stevenson pamphlets, many of them very rare, is quite the 
most important likely to be offered for sale for years to come, 
while there are many other equally rare things by authors whose 
names are beginning to rival these in the auction room. 
June 11 part of the library of Arundel Castle will be sold. 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 


The Conquered. By Naomi Mitchison. Cape. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Marsden Case. By F. M. Ford (Ford 
Madox Hueffer). Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 


Babel. By John Cournos. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


CANNOT, in the ordinary way, abide historical 

novels. The difficulties they encounter are so 
great as to be, almost ex hypothesi, insurmountable ; 
for either the whole thing, language, manners, motives, 
must be so modernized as to make us wonder why the 
antique setting is there at all, or else the historical 
apparatus will creak and lumber, baffling us with a 
multitude of ‘‘ zooks’’ and ‘‘ zounds’’—or their 
remoter equivalents. And what, after all, can we 
know about the way in which men felt so long ago— 
Cavaliers or Crusaders or Romans? The answer to 
that is another question. What can we know about 
the way in which men feel now? The dust of modernity 
is as thick as the drift of the ages—the only difference 
is that it has not settled : and still ‘‘ we mortal millions 
live alone.’”” Every narrative is creation, because 
understanding is itself a creative act; the strictest 
history is born dead unless it burns and breathes with 
imagination from within; if the past is only because 
it was, moment by moment that becomes true of the 
present also; realism and romance are not two different 
things ; the test of any story, scientific, poetic, ancient, 
modern or futurist, is simply that it convinces. 

Mrs. Mitchison brings Czsar on her stage, and 
gives one the feeling of that bleak and terrible great- 
ness. The impression which Cesar has left on history 
is just the impression he made on his contemporaries ; 
we get it even in that ludicrous letter of Cicero’s, which 
tells how Cesar came to dine with him at Puteoli: the 
great man was under an emetic treatment and so well 
and able to enjoy his food: Cicero, obviously all of a 
twitter, brags that he kept his end up: they talked 
about books, nothing serious: but oh the pleasant 
change now he is gone! ‘‘ Once is enough,’’ says 
poor Cicero feelingly. The shadow of a vastness had 
fallen coldly across him. Mrs. Mitchison’s book makes 
one recall that scene. She has, as it were by miracle, 
got back into the air and mood of the time she writes 
about: she creates, and re-creates. The splendour 
and the mystery come easy to her. She is at home. 
I am not competent to judge of her historical and topo- 
graphical detail, nor, in reading a novel, is it necessary 
that one should be—there is a better standard. What 
matters is that it never occurs to one, in reading, to 
doubt that just so did things happen. And this holds 
of motive no less than of externals. Nothing could 


be more difficult than for the sophisticated twentieth- . 


century mind to enter into the simplicity of the bar- 
barian Gaul—except, perhaps, for it to enter into the 
different sophistication of the cultivated Roman; but 
Mrs. Mitchison’s touch never falters. She never con- 
descends to the pedantry of archaic speech on the one 
hand or of distracting colloquialism on the other. And 
she rises without effort to eloquence and, beyond 
eloquence, to poetry. 

Before I had read ‘ The Conquered,’ I should have 
been inclined to say that the best historical novel by a 
contemporary was Mr. Ford’s (Ford Madox Hueffer’s) 
‘ Ladies Whose Bright Eyes.’ Now I am not so sure. 
But I am sure that both are very good; and that Mr. 
Ford would have won greater recognition from his 
contemporaries if he had presented them with a less 
baffling variety of achievement. The variety is 
aggravated by an apparently wilful and almost con- 
temptuous perversity. His talents and erudition are 
extraordinary, but he often sounds as if he were not 
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taking his audience seriously: it would be strange if 
his audience did not sometimes retaliate by wonder} 
how seriously to take him. He has written some 
charming and haunting lyrics. But his critica] j 
ment seems too often to hunt for a novelty which Pal 
not exist and would not be important if it dig (the 
bright young men are, after all, a discovery of ey, 
age : our own moderns are already falling into the sere 
the Yellow Book—from les jeunes to les jaunes jg 
scarcely a step). In ‘Mr. Fleight’ he gave ys 
one of the few recent novels which, for sheer 
funniness, can _ challenge comparison with Mr 
Hichens’s ‘ The Londoners ’ ; and now, in ‘ The Mars. 
den Case,’ he returns to the charge with something 
almost equally funny and yet serious, fantastic and 
painful too. The plot is absurd. The whole pother js 
as to whether a young man and woman are the legiti. 
mate or the illegitimate offspring of an eccentric and 
self-exiled ex-Cabinet Minister. Not all Mr. Ford's 
skill can trick us for one moment into supposing that 
it matters twopence; but he trails us excitingly and 
bewilderingly through a haze and maze of night-clubs, 
law courts, and government offices. He is exquisitely 
comic over an inaccurate American journalist; and 
yet he himself thinks—or pretends to think—that, if you 
verbally accuse a publisher of dishonesty, you can be 
immediately arrested on a warrant, for criminal libel! 

In a sense, we have seen, all novels are historical 
novels: they must all provide a temporal setting for 
their spiritual adventurers: and the picture of to-day 
is in some ways more difficult to draw, and can more 
easily be brought to a test, than that of the past. The 
attempt to make of fiction a ‘‘ social document” 
was frequent during the war, and the fashion grows, 
Even Mr. Ford, though his humour is dainty and 
selective, must be credited with half an intention to 
present for art’s permanence the restlessness and con- 
fusion of the war years; and as for Mr. Cournos, 
though his narrative reaches only (in this volume) to 
August, 1914, his very title gives his game away. 
‘ Babel’ is at once good and bad. Its main quality 
is its courage. And the courage is of a rare sort— 
emotional as well as intellectual. The hero is a 
Russian Jew whose earlier years, Russian and 
American, have been traced in ‘ The Mask ’ and ‘ The 
Wall ’: here, he is brought to Europe, to the jazz and 
jar of pre-war London. The thing has been done, 
over and over again. It must be confessed that Mr. 
Cournos does it particularly well, because always he 
insists on the spiritual reality and identity of the one 
man moving through the riot, with his own kingdom 
of despair or of hope in his own heart. He evokes a 
feeling of reverence—reverence for the eternal unique- 
ness, importance, vitality, of the human spirit. But 
the method he has chosen raises large critical ques- 
tions. An artist cannot evade the obligation of giving 
unity of form to his material on the mere plea, explicit 
or implicit, that his material itself is formiess. The 
act of creation is precisely the act of breathing mean- 
ing into chaos. The word ‘ Babel’ may be a label— 
or a libel : it cannot be a justification. And the case is 
made worse by the introduction of numerous living 
people in their habit as—to the eyes of Mr. Cournos— 
they live. Here are Mr. Wells and Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Chesterton : here are again les jeunes : here are people 
whom one knows. It makes a new difficulty. It would 
be better, surely, to give them their real names, 
rather than to adopt the thin no-disguise that Mr. 
Cournos affects. Why describe the physical appeat- 
ance of one’s acquaintances in print, if one is shy 0 
their names? And it is inevitable that the reader 
should feel the description of his own friends to be 
often superficial or unjust. This is a false and 
unnecessary kind of ‘‘ realism.”” But in the private 
and spiritual life, in the emotions of the hero, there 1s 
much that is urgently true; and the general reflections, 
obviously born of profound experience in which the 
author has had the will and courage to discover beauty, 
are themselves beautiful and profound. 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrestic Competition there is a weekly prize :—In each 
a Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in. that issue 
of the SatuRDAY REVIEW in which the problem was set. 


RULES. 
1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 


be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 

page in our first issue of each month, G R. JON ATHAN CAPE 
2.—The coupon fer the week must be enclosed. 
3.—Envelopes must be marked “ Competition,” and addressed has pleasure in announcing the 
ic Editor, SaturDay Review, 9 King Street, London 

publication of a novel by the 
Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- author of Babbitt 

qualified. 


Award of Prizes—When solutions are of equal merit, the MR. SINCLAIR LEWIS 


result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate entitled 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 


PSP BHT OW 


_ us not later than the Friday following publication. O WM. W 
id DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 64. ur r. Tenn 
S, SoME TO CORRUPT MANKIND THEIR POWERS EMPLOY; 
To LASH OUR VICES WAS THIS ARTIST’S JOY. : 
e 1. Deprive a royal bird of head and tail. ¢ COPIES are now obtainable 
2. Encountered by the hunters of the whale. 
Ou 3. Scorned by the agile guardians of our realm. from all the usual sources. A 
be 4. Loadstar of him whose hand is on the helm. . : : 
1! 5. Of lofty rank the outward mark and sign. new Impression a already - 
6. Found ‘‘ deep with di’monds in the flaming mine.”’ H 
al 7. When frenzy seized the Don, how ill they fared! ee the ig orders 
or 8. Goddess! what gifts can be to thine compared? aving been ve eavy. 
ay 9. If eyesight fails, his skilful aid he lends. 8 i “e 
re 10. Unclean you think me? Then dismiss me, friends ! A 
he 11. Makes his goods known, regardless of the cost. 
12. Two-thirds of that which Adam, sleeping, lost. j 
iy 13. Conceals the bones of many a tough old fighter. New Impression of 
iS, 14. How oft his ready wit makes dull days brighter ! ° 
nd DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 62. MM, Qin S, treet 
to DEFOE ROUND MY ADVENTURES WOVE THE STORY 
ad FROM WHICH HIS NAME DERIVES UNDYING GLORY. is also now available. 
On A STROKE MY SECOND PILLAR’S BASED ; 
to CENTLIVRE WROTE IT, THAT SUSANNAH CHASTE. 
ty. 1. Happy aforetime in his golden vision. 
ity 2. Held, we are told, by Cupid in derision. > > Ss 
1 3. In this one hopes to find pens, ink, and paper. 
4. By surgeons used; its name is Greek for scraper. => 
a 5. Gives respite in the fury of the fight. F 
nd 6. Has furnished, and will furnish, many a light. 
he * 7. Never alert, though always on the watch. 
nd , 8. A-science mastered by the thrifty Scotch. 
9. Conjoined once more,—young Edward is de trop. 
re, 10. What your complaint is, this, I think, will show. 
{r. 11. Reverse—how many words? Oh, one will do! 
he 12. Frisks in our meadows when the year is new. 
ne 13. See how it gilds the margin of yon brook. 
- 14. Five pounds I lent, and that was what I took. 
15. His to conserve the forest or the park. 
5 a 16. You'll growl, belike, if this you chance to bark. . 
ue- 
Solution of Acrostic No. 62. 7 
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Note.—‘‘ Simon Pure has become a house- 
_ E conomic S hold word for ‘ the real man.’ ”’ 78 6d net 
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Mr. Acrostic No, 62 (last of the Third Quarterly Competition).— 
af The winner is Mr. R. H. Cox, 4 Granville Villas, Stroud, Glos, 
f who has selected as his prize ‘ Unconventional Memoirs,’ by 
e Ralph Nevill, published by Hutchinson and, reviewed in our 
der columns on May 12. Fifty-eight other solvers wanted this book, 
be thirty-three asked for ‘An Ambassador’s Memoirs,’ nine for 
and ‘Time is Whispering.“ Further details held over till next week. 
ate The winner of our Third Quarterly Competition is Viscount 
» is Doneraile, who is requested to select as a prize any book 

reviewed by us during the past quarter, not exceeding two 
ns, guineas in value. Baitho’s score was equally good, but the lot 
the which decided the result fell against him. Doric was only one i 
ity, point behind, and Gay, Old Mancunian, Lilian, N. O. Sellam, 


Mrs. Fardell and Annis also made excellent scores. , 
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A Seasonable Dish 


Made from noble Scottish Briskets, 
“Fortmason” Pressed Beef has the 
freshness of the Highlands in its 
flavour. 3s. per lb. 2 to 12 Ibs. free 
by post or rail. 


FORTNUM & MASON 
182 PICCADILLY 
Rogent 41 


FURNITURE & WORKS OF ART 


owing to owner’s heavy financial loss. THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF WEST- 
END RESIDENCE and LARGE COUNTRY MANSION. One hundred and twenty-seven 
complete rooms of exceptionally beautiful and Se MODERN AND 
ANTIQUE a RE ae COSTLY WORKS OF ART. THE 
WHOLE MUST BE EALIZED UITE REGARDLESS OF 
ORIGINAL COST WITHIN THE NE FIVE WEEKS. Any item 
may be selected and can remain warehoused here free for 12 months, 
payment when delivery required. On sale EVERY DAY 9 till 7 (includ- 
-_ Thursdays and Saturdays). Write for el Catalogue. 


COLLE OF ROOM FURNIT! nd effects com 
some choice suites of Queen William 


di 
Charles II style old trestle table, 14 guineas 
the remainder at 23 15s. Od. each; old - Ban table, 10 guineas; an 


chairs, carving chairs in 
set, very elegant, of Chippendale style, for 240; large bookcases from 


16 gui: and other li furniture. 
ON OF WING ROOM INTMENTS in French, 
Italian and English taste, ———s some valuable specimens 


Black and Gold and coloured la of Chinese taste. LARGE 
LOUNGE with Brocade silk and several in 
coloured art linen ae = as low as 5 guineas, with superbly 
sprung LOUNGE EAS CHAIRS to match, from 50s. each; China 
Cabinets of unusual finish and — from 10 ‘tuineas up to 350 guineas 
Hand-made Aubusson tapestry wall panels, carpets and curtains; many 
exceptional examples of — statuary, marble and bronze groups and 
figures; oil paintings by old masters, Andrea del Sarto, Bassano and 
others. 
THERE ARE 87 COMPLETE BEDROOMS including Suites in the style 
of Louis XV, Louis XVI, with all appointments to match. Superb 
satinwood suites, richly Painted with Medallions and flowers after 
Angelica Kauffmann and others, in silver, ash, enamel and gilt, Black 
and Gold lacquer in Chinese taste and a ‘magnificent collection of 
English walnut, carved and gilt bedroom furniture of Queen Anne style, 
offered quite regardless of original cost. Elegant complete bedroom 
suites, in mahogany and Chippendale design, are offered at £22 10s. Od. 
and several large solid mahogany suites of early Victorian period, with 
6 feet wide wardrobes, 45 guineas complete. Pianofortes, Carpets, Old 


China and Cut Glass, &c. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 


THE FURNITURE & FINE 
ART DEPOSITORIES, LTD., 


PARK ST,, ST., ISLINGTON, 


N.1, 
Few minutes from Royal A 
fares and cab to 


customers 
"Buses Nos. 4, 19, 90 and 43 pass our door. 
Goods 


packed, delivered in country or 
shipped to any part. 


T. Fisher Unwin's 
LATEST BOOKS 


Thoughts on South Africa. 


By OLIVE SCHREINER, author of ‘ Dreams,’ ete, 
With a Portrait. Cloth. 2is. net. 
Olive Schreiner was one of the leading authorities on South 
its races, charms and history. In this she 
invaluable set of recollections and pictures of a South Africa which 
cally nd portant ntribution the 
23 ua a im nt contri! to li 
reader. 


The Fascist Movement in Italian Life. 
By DOTT PIETRO GORGOLINI. With a Preface by 
S. E. Benito Mussolini. With a Frontispiece portrait of 
Signor B, Mussolini. Translated and Edited with Intro- 
duction by M. D. Petre. Cloth. 10s. net. 

In this book will be found a very good analysis of the aims and 

character of the Fascist Movement. It is a picture of that movement 

in its relation to Socialism, Communism, Bolshevism, Capitalism, 

Nationalism and Internationalism. 

Fascism is well worthy of study, by its critics Zz. == 

admirers, and the picture drawn of Mussolini by Dott Pietro a. 

lini, his admirer, is of great psychological interest. 


After Death : The Manifestations and 
Apparitions of the ‘Dead ; the Soul after Death 


(the third volume of “Death and Its Mystery") 
By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
Full of authentic cases of phenomena and appearances from the other 
world which are undoubtedly proved as the result of exhaustive 

enquiries and investigation by the author. 


Untrodden Ways: Adventures on English 
Coasts, Heaths & Marshes, & among the works of 
Hudson, Crate & other Country writers. 
By H. MASSINGHAM. With a Coloured Frontis- 
piece. oth, 10s. 6d. net. 
Mr. H. J. Massingham’s new volume of Natural History i. 
goes rather further afield than ‘ Some Birds of the Countryside,’ 
gives personal impressions of such rare birds as the nbill, = 


bearded tit, the bittern, the Dartford warbler, and other in their wild 
native haunts. 


Dreams o of an Astronomer. 
By CAMILLE FLAMMARION, Author of ‘ Death and 
Its Mystery,’ etc. Translated by Dr. Fournier D’Albe. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The New Ar rgentina. 
By W. H. KOEBEL, Author of ‘ South America: An 
Industrial and Commercial Field,’ ‘ Argentina: Past 
and Present.’ Illustrated. Cloth. 15s. net. 


Auto-Suggestion and its Personal 


A ppl ications. 
J. HERBERT DUCKWORTH. Cloth. 6s. net. 


The Gods of Mexico. 


By LEWIS SPENCE, author of ‘ The Civilisation of 
Ancient Mexico,’ ‘ The Mythologies of Mexico and 
Peru.’ Fully illustrated. Cloth. 30s. net. 


London and Westminster: In Litera- 
ture and Histo 


By W. MARSTON ACRES. Cloth. 6s, net. 


The Wonder Book of Chemistry. 


By J. H. FABRE. Illustrated. Cloth. 10s. net. 


The German Constitution. 
By RENE BRUNET. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


Greek and Latin Anthology Thought 
into English Verse. 


By WILLIAM STEBBING, M.A. (Hon. Fellow, Wor- 
cester College, Oxford.) 10s. 6d. net each. Part 1. 
GREEK MASTERPIECES. Part 2. LATIN MASTER- 
PIECES. Part 3. GREEK EPIGRAMS. SAPPHO. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd. 


1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 
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Jil communications respecting this department should be addressed 
to the City Editor, SaturDay Review, 10 Throgmorton Avenue, 
E.C.2. Telephone: London Wall, 5485. 


The Business Outlook 


May 24, 1923- 10 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 
V ERY languid interest has been taken by the City 


in anything except the detestable weather. 
There was, of course, general and very genuine 
sympathy with Mr. Bonar Law, and general and very 
uine approval of the appointment of his successor, 
but there was complete absence of political excitement, 
since it was first assumed that there would be no 
alteration in the policy of the Government and very 
little in its personal composition. The only objection 
to Mr. Baldwin’s becoming Prime Minister lay in the 
apparent necessity for his giving up the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer—though the two offices have been 
held together before now—but in view of the very 
sound principles which guided Mr. ‘Baldwin during his 
short tenure of office, it would seem that anyone who 
worked as Chancellor under him would be most un- 
likely to go far wrong. In the meantime it is recog- 
nized that the change jn the position must at least 
produce a general pause, especially in such matters as 
the Reparations problem, and so the usual holiday 
slackness has been very much emphasized owing to the 
general desire to follow the fashion and pause. 


AFFAIRS ABROAD 

In America also, though for different reasons, there 
seems to be a slackening of activity chiefly because 
prices have gone ahead faster than consuming power. 
This being so, fears of a rise in money rates, that 
might lead to corresponding action here, have been less 
prevalent, and the Advisory Committee of the Federal 
Reserve System, at its meeting held on Wednesday, 
is reported to have stated that there appeared to be no 
reason why the Federal Reserve Bank rates should be 
increased at this time. ‘‘ Reports from all quarters of 
the country were satisfactory, and indicated that busi- 
ness was progressing conservatively on a sound 
basis." The Times special correspondent also refers 
to an interesting controversy among the reserve banks 
concerning the proposed establishment by the Boston 
Reserve Bank of a branch in Cuba, opposed by the 
Atlanta Reserve Bank, which has several million 
dollars of its notes circulating in the island. After all, 
there seem to be advantages about having one’s central 
bank in the form of a bright particular star—the con- 
stellation system leads to bickering, The same 
correspondent states the really important piece of good 
news that American participation, to the extent of 
$25,000,000, in the Austrian loan is assured, and that 
applications for participation in the underwriting 
arranged by Messrs. Morgan have come from all over 
the country. That Austrian loan is going to be a 
turning point jn European history. 
A STANDARDIZED WORLD? 

According to Mr. Hoover America to-day sells 75 
per cent. of all the automobiles engaged in interna- 
tional transport, and is able to do so in spite of the 


fact that the wages of its workmen are three times 
those of its competitors. The explanation is familiar; 
the great domestic market, independent of foreign 
demand, in itself justifies mass production and the 
employment of all sorts of ingenious labour-saving 
devices more than compensates for the higher wages 
paid. In Great Britain the absence of a huge domestic 
market limits the possibilities of mass production, at 
any rate on anything like the scale practised in 
America. Our American cousins are very proud, and 
rightly, of the low costs of production made possible 
by repetitive work, but we need not be too downcast 
at the closer boundaries of mass production in this 
country. At the present time we, and many of our 
customers, are poor and needs must purchase the 
cheapest articles, whether they be watches or motor 
cars, but when we have any margin to spare, a con- 
siderable proportion of us, except in commodities of 
strictest utility, like to buy articles wherein is shown a 
certain amount of individual workmanship. This ten- 
dency is the great check on the possibility, apparently 
so much feared, of machines becoming our masters 
and is the sensible alternative to the proposals of cer- 
tain craft enthusiasts who want us to do everything by 
hand. Mass production is extremely useful and raises 
the standard of living of peoples as a whole. But it is 
not quite supreme; a certain number of people will 
always demand more than that a thing is one of ten 
million, plainly efficient and cheap, even if their motive 
is no higher than to be different from their neighbours. 


ITALIAN FINANCE 


A correspondent writes: The Italian Chancellor, de 
Stefani, gave last week a full statement of the national 
finances. His speech was delivered at the Milan Scala 
Theatre, and not in Parliament. This, however, seems 
to have been its only original feature. Otherwise, he 
showed, as dutiful guardian of the national purse, the 
utmost anxiety for economy and the natural wish to 
stultify tax evasion. That his exposition and perhaps 
some of his figures were tinged with confident opti- 
mism must rightly be forgiven. Is he not a member 
of the Government standing for buoyant youth? In 
any case, it must be acknowledged that Mussolini, 
free from the impediments usually imposed by party 
interests, has been able to be ruthlessly dictatorial. in 
economy. Inflated staffs in the offices and inflated 
salaries have been diminished; government depart- 
ments have been reorganized. In all 1,453 million lire 
are expected to: be saved. Without any appreciable 
increase in taxation, revenue is estimated to yield some 
400 millions more, while the Exchequer situation will 
be eased by the settlement of war damage claims in 
the shape of a 34 per cent. bond issue of 750 million, 
redeemable in twenty-five years. Consequently, the 
deficit, which had been estimated in November last at 
3,586 million lire, is expected to fall below 1,200 mil- 
lions, and, instead of creating 8,000 million lire new 
Treasury bills, as proposed some time ago, the Govern- 
ment hopes to meet the extraordinary expenditure with 
half that amount. Rising Bourse quotations and a 
fairly steady lira testify to general confidence, and, 
given a reasonable settlement of the well-known inter- 
national problems, Italy may hope to recover in a few 
years’ time her economic and financial stability. 


GERMANY’S INTERNAL DEBT 

In Reconstruction, a Berlin economic monthly, the 
Editor, a well-known economist who writes under the 
nom-de-plume of ‘‘Parvus,”’ states that the depreciation 
of the internal national debt of Germany, which 
is already an actual accomplished fact, must be 
definitely fixed by law. The creditors of the 
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State will lose the whole of their capital. The 
wiping out of the internal national debt, he 
argues, ‘‘is the very utmost Germany.can do in 
order to increase her ability to pay her foreign debts.” 
These foreign, i.e., reparation, debts are fixed by him 
at less than £1,600,000,000, although he admits that 
once the finances of Germany have been placed on a 
sound footing and the world crisis is over, Germany’s 
ability to pay will increase. If Germany’s total liability 
is to be fixed irrespective of the possibilities of future 
capacity to pay, and ‘‘Parvus’’ makes no suggestion of 
graduated increases, the wiping out of Germany’s in- 
ternal debt would seem to have greater advantage to 
Germany as a State than to her foreign creditors. It 
is to be presumed that in any event reparation claims 
would rank before those of Germany’s own nationals, 
and wiping out the latter for the alleged benefit of 
foreign creditors has rather the appearance of a con- 
juror’s flourish. 


THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


For the week ended May 19 Revenue exceeded Ex- 
penditure by over £2? millions. Treasury Bills 
increased by £14 millions, but nearly £6 millions of 
Departmental Advances were repaid, the Floating 
Debt being thus reduced by nearly £4} millions. The 
4 per cent. Treasury Bonds brought in £2 millions, 
making the total amount in issue £24} millions. 


THROUGH AMERICAN EYES 
By HartLey WITHERS 


EPRINTED from the New York Bankers Maga- 
R in pamphlet form an article on Reparations 
and European Finance by Elisha M. Friedman 
gives Europe an opportunity of seeing itself as others 
see it, or, at least, as one other sees it who is a well 
qualified observer with exceptionally good opportunities 
of seeing things on this side. Mr. Friedman is Vice- 
President of the Overseas Security Corporation, a 
lecturer on finance at New York University and author 
of a very large book entitled ‘ International Finance 
and its Reorganization,’ which was distinguished by 
the interesting suggestion that England and other mem- 
bers of the Continental Entente should pay their debts 
to America in the form of the foreign investments still 
in their possession. 

As was to be expected, Mr. Friedman finds in the 
failure to solve the reparation question the chief cause 
of the present European crisis, of the depreciation of 
the mark, of consequent feverish industrial activity in 
Germany, and of unemployment in England and other 
countries. ‘‘ If,” he says, ‘‘ Europe, and indeed the 
world, is again to function on a healthy economic basis, 
the 60,000,000 people in Germany must again be pro- 
ducers on a basis other than that of the present hectic 
and purely artificial activity, and consumers on a basis 
other than that of almost a whole nation existing like 
the submerged tenth, underfed, underclothed, under- 
sheltered.” To the failure to solve reparation ques- 
tions he also attributes much confusion in economic 
thought on the part of the masses here and much of the 
intensification of national hatred by the Jingo Press in 
Europe. He tells us that Germany is frequently 
accused of dishonesty because the reparation payments 
have not been fully met. Such accusations have been 
made, but hardly by anybody who, to use an appropriate 
American metaphor, ‘‘ cuts much ice.” Reasonable 
people recognize that Germany was not only entitled 
but bound to make every effort to reduce and delay 
reparation payments in the hope, which may even now 
be realized, of finally succeeding in wearing out the 
patience of the world and being let off with a very 
much smaller amount than she might perfectly well 
have paid. Mr. Friedman says that the depreciation of 
the currency has often been alleged to have been the 
deliberate work of the German Government officials and 
financiers, and that in reply the Germans point to the 
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tremendous loss in wealth and income to German 
and bankers resulting from the depreciation of the 
rency. ‘‘ The bond-owning, classes in Germany 
been ruined, the Government employees and ; 
classes have been reduced almost to starvation 
first-class railway coupés, the hotels and the taxicab 
in Germany are being used chiefly by foreigners while 
the come-down Germans ride in the third-class 
regard the hotels as the foreign colony and rate a tax; 
cab trip as a wild extravagance. The recent parr 
clysmic decline of the mark, foreseen by man 
y 
Americans travelling in Europe, has scotched the 
charge that the Germans are the instigating factors, 
Will other economic truths be learned only after Europe 
is in ruins? ” 

But are these arguments quite convincing? It js 
surely quite possible that the German Government 
deliberately allowed its finances to become chaotic and 
the mark to be depreciated in order that its inabilj 
to pay reparations might be demonstrated to an extent 
which was more than justified, with the hope and 
expectation that as soon as a successful result had been 
achieved stabilization and reconstruction would set Ger. 
many on her feet again all the more easily, because 
currency depreciation had in the meantime wiped out 
the nation’s internal debt and also most of the prior 
charge obligations upon German industry. Moreover, 
in his very next sentence Mr. Friedman observes that 
‘“‘ returning voyagers frequently report that Germany 
is the only prosperous country in Europe.” He him. 
self believes that Germany as a nation is living on its 
capital, that repairs are not being made, clothes are 
being worn out, and corporations and individuals are 
rapidly marching to ruin. ‘‘ By means of unlimited note 
issues to pay reparations, the Government picks every 
pocket and robs every till.” And yet, as has often been 
shown in these pages, the report of the sympathetic 
experts who went to advise Germany concerning the 
stabilization of the mark found that so far from the 
country living on its capital the Government had been 
carrying out capital expenditure at the expense of 
revenue. 

Mr. Friedman thinks that what is essential to 
European recovery is a moratorium on reparation pay- 
ments, and a reduction of the amount to a basis which 
can be paid, ‘‘ which fortunately will cover the cost of 
rebuilding the devastated areas but not intangible 
claims, inadmissible under the Armistice  con- 
tract... .” These things are easily said, but it must 
be admitted that there is much logic in the French 
view that granting a moratorium was not a wholly wise 
proceeding until those who grant it could be quite cer- 
tain that when the moratorium was over more serious 
attempts to make payments could be confidently 
counted on on the part of Germany. Further, that the 
proposal to reduce the amount of the indemnity to “‘a 
basis that can be paid” in itself sets up a problem on 
which the economic experts of the world might argue 
until the crack o’ doom without arriving at a unanimous 
conclusion. 

Mr. Friedman sees clearly, however, that the rehabili- 
tation of German credit is absolutely essential to any- 
thing like a settlement and the restoration of the 
devastated areas of Europe. Here, again, agreement 
with his view must be ready, but at the same time it 
may very fairly be argued that it is only just and right 
that Germany’s rehabilitated credit should be genuinely 
and seriously used in order to meet the just claims 
her victorious enemies and it is quite possible that the 
measures lately taken by France will prove to have been 
more efficacious to this end than the milder proposals 
put forward last January by the late Prime Minister. 

Granted reparation settlement Mr. Friedman takes a 
distinctly hopeful view of the rapidity of Europes 
possible recovery. He points out that it is not sound 
to say that because it took Europe over a decade to 
recover from the Napoleonic Wars, the world must 
suffer a similar period of crisis now. ‘‘ The world is 
more mobile to-day, communication is more rapid, inter- 
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national credit more extensive and more liquid and 
more readily available. . . .* As for the Allied debt, 
the United States is not pressing any of the financially 
weak countries for immediate payment of interest or 

incipal, and therefore, for the purpose of current bud- 

ts this debt may be regarded as non-existent.” This 
argument is sound as far as it goes, but it may perhaps 
be observed that England, though certainly not finan- 
cially weak, is bearing a very much heavier load of 
taxation than is conducive to her quick recovery and 
that since she has made an arrangement by which she 
meets interest and sinking fund on her debt to America 
and has no prospect of receiving any repayment of the 
debts of her Allies, she is fully entitled to insist if she 
can on the payment by Germany of the English claim 
to indemnity. Mr. Friedman observes that England’s 
position is improving continually, as is indicated in the 
decline of the Floating Debt, and of the Currency Note 
account, the improvement of the trade balance and of 
the-bank ratio, and he adds that ‘‘ the future of sterling 
is regarded by us in the United States in terms of the 
above factors.” This is very pleasant and flattering, 
but we have to remember that England has won her 
way back to financial stability by making efforts in the 
matter of taxation such as no other country has faced, 
that she still has an unemployment problem which is 
amatter of the gravest concern, and that her home and 
foreign trade are seriously below the pre-war level. 
Mr. Friedman’s view seems to be that England is faring 
so well that she may very well be left to pay what she 
owes and to forgive all debts due to her. This is a 
pleasant tribute to our recuperative power, but if used 
as an argument for our relinquishing all claims against 
Germany—‘‘ the only prosperous country in Europe” 
according to some of its visitors—it seems to be perhaps 
a little inadequate. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR RUBBER 


XCESSIVE popularity is the main cause of the 
J esas that has troubled the genuine investor 

in rubber plantations since the inception of the 
industry. There are, relatively speaking, very few 
individuals who do not hold some rubber shares, and it 
is extraordinary how partisan are the majority. The 
reason at this date does not matter—probably the 
unusually high percentage of successful concerns born in 
the great boom of 1909-10, and the proved honesty and 
soundness of administration are sufficient explanation 
—but the effects must be noted to understand the 
present position. For all practical purposes it may be 
said that the industry has grown to its present great 
dimensions in a dozen years and its clothes are those 
of its infancy. This will be understood from the fact 
that the plantations are worked and their productions 
sold by something like 500 companies (or their agents) 
besides many individual native planters. This is one 
effect of popularity, and obviously a perpetual source 
of weakness in the absence of extraneous co-ordination 
or control. And inasmuch as popular favour is itself 
unstable, it follows that both the commodity and share 
markets experience recurrent spasms of unreasoning 
speculation with consequent extreme fluctuation in 
prices. Investors who will draw their lesson from this, 
and only make their purchases after both markets have 
had a severe setback, instead of (as is usually the case) 
during speculative activity, can be reasonably certain 
of a profitable return, for it needs no argument to show 
that there is money to be made in supplying the world 
with one of its most useful commodities. 

The first real step in the protection of the industry 
from its early lack of co-ordination is the Government 
control by restriction of output on a set scale which 
commenced to operate in November last. This restric- 
tion is compulsory in Ceylon and Malaya and is adhered 
to voluntarily by 85 per cent. of British companies in 
the Dutch Indies, so that in effect it embraces about 
75 per cent. of the total plantation output, and wild 


rubber is nowadays of little importance. The degree 
of restriction depends upon the price rubber averages 
every three months, the basic price being 1s. 3d., which 
roughly amounts to about twice the average f.o.b. 
cost of production. 

In the initiation of so comprehensive a scheme, there 
have been naturally loopholes for evasion, but the 
Governments concerned are determined to tighten up 
the nuts all-round, and those in the best position to 
judge look for complete success. 

As usual, imaginative anticipation, immediately 
restriction was introduced, began’ to run ahead, and 
with speculators lending a willing hand ‘* buying 
rubber ’’ was frequent talk in the West End clubs last 
January. The price had then risen from 7d. to 1s. 7d. 
per lb., though the actual position of rubber—to wit, 
the amount of stocks in hand—had not really changed. 
Then came the well-organized American scare ’’ 
move to get cheap rubber by frightening the specu- 
lators, which succeeded in bringing back the price to 
under 1s. 2d. It seems fairly certain that this is the 
turning point again. Since February 1, the London 
stock, which is the index, has decreased by 17,200 
tons (or nearly 25 per cent.) to 56,000 tons. The 
United States consumes three-fourths of the world’s 
rubber, and is estimated on conservative calculations 
to require this year 315,000 tons, and other countries 
at least a further 100,000 tons. Against this estimated 
415,000 tons of consumption the Government restric- 
tion aims to keep production at 310,000 tons, unless 
a price of 1s. 3d. per lb. is averaged or exceeded. Pro- 
duction will be relaxed according to how much the 
price average exceeds 1s. 3d. Unrestricted, the pro- 
duction could probably mount to more than 500,000 
tons next year. 

It would not be surprising if this virtual Government 
control of output proves to be but the first big move in 
the evolution of a still infantile industry. At any rate 
there is no doubt that it marks a considerable step 
forward towards a degree of relative stability and may 
even neutralize the effect of unorganized marketing and 
so dispense with the hitherto apparent need for a com- 
prehensive combine or Central Selling Agency. 

The commodity position being healthier than it has 
been for several years past, and the temporary set- 
back in the price of rubber having reduced share 
quotations, the share market justifies the attention of 
the real investor. 

Among the best dividend-paying shares are Anglo- 
Dutch and Linggi, the former priced at about 37s. and 
the latter at about 35s. Next may be placed the first- 
class Selangor and Perak estate companies, as, for 
instance, Ayer Kuning (which never missed paying 
dividends throughout the post-war depression), 
Selangor River and Jong Landor—all with very low 
producing costs to their credit. If there be any diffi- 
culty in obtaining requirements in these shares, the list 
may be extended to include United Sua Betong, Tali 
Ayer and Sialang (one of the great Harrison and Cros- 
field enterprises on the East Coast of Sumatra). These 
last two concerns are not at the moment in the dividend 
paying list, but own fine plantations of large size tem- 
porarily valued on a low basis by current share prices. 

H. R. W. 


New Issues 


Colne Valley Water Co. Messrs. A. & W. Richards 
offer for sale by tender £70,000 4 per cent. Irredeemable 
Preference stock at a minimum price of £80 per £100. 
The minimum amount of stock which may be tendered 
for is £10. After allowing for Debenture interest the 
dividend on the Preference stock was covered eight 
times by the earnings for 1922. Tenders accompanied 
by a 10 per cent. deposit of nominal amount tendered 
for may be sent in until Tuesday morning next. A full 
trustee investment. 
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Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


E have just been singing the three verses of 

W the National Anthem, under the leadership of 

Mr. Arthur Wrightson—the usual Empire Day 
commemoration. Even this little outburst of loyalty 
did not tonic the markets to any extent. Men are glad 
that, if Mr. Bonar Law had to resign, his successor 
should be Mr. Stanley Baldwin. They think, in the 
House, that he will make a good Prime Minister, being 
a business man and having in him the root of financial 
vision as well as knowledge. But the unspeakable 
mark and the fugitive franc are rattling, rather badly, 
the nerves of bulls who bought more than they ought 
to have done, got a little out of their depth, and who 
are now wistfully awaiting a fresh set of buyers.to 
come and relieve them of their stale stock. 

People often ask us how it is that they receive circu- 
lars from outside brokers and all sorts of houses with 
whom they have had no business connexions, the circu- 
lars containing invitations to subscribe to stocks and 
shares, of which, often’ enough, the recipient of the let- 
ters has never heard. The obtaining of names and 
addresses is a simple matter, for lists of shareholders 
can be purchased of nearly any company at a 
nominal fee, and the mere fact of the man or woman 
holding shares in one concern is accepted as an indi- 
cation that he or she may be open to temptation in other 
financial directions. This is why circulars pour in upon’ 
the holder of shares in any well-known industrial com- 
pany, and, as it is persistence which pays in advertis- 
ing, quite possibly the would-be sellers of these stocks 
and shares find a home sooner or later for their 
certificates. 

It would be manifestly unfair to condemn, offhand, 
any stocks and shares that are offered through the 
medium of the post. Itis not only necessary, however, 
but timely, so great is the flood of these circulars, to 
warn investors that they may easily pick up what the 
schoolboys call a ‘‘ dud” through the medium of such 
advertisements. So keen is the anxiety of the ordinary 
investor to obtain something better than 6 per cent. on 
good Preference shares, for instance, that he willingly 
dallies with the suggestion which offers 8, 9, or 10 per 
cent. upon the money through shares that are of 
doubtful value. These offers deserve to be scrutinized 
with the utmost care, and the investor need have no 
hesitation in applying to his stockbroker for an opinion, 
which will be readily given, irrespective of the source 
whence the advice emanates. And in these matters an 
ounce of expert criticism may be worth more than a 
pound of money. 

Shipping issues are beginning to attract attention 
again, and the speculative investor asks whether there 
is anything worth buying in this market. Royal Mail 
Ordinary stock pays a little over 6} per cent. on the 
money, but Cunards at 20s. 6d. yield 7} per cent., and 
curiosity is intrigued to know why there should be such 
a difference between the two. The reason is that the 
Cunard réport was disappointing and led austere critics 
to consider that the company might have been better 
advised to have paid a smaller dividend than 7} per 
cent. The Royal Mail, on the other hand, fully earned 
its 6 per cent., and, with the prospect of trade improv- 
ing, will be perhaps in a stronger position to take 
advantage of fresh opportunities than the Cunard. The 
latter, however, is so familiar and progressive a line 
that the 7} per cent. offered by its shares looks attrac- 
tive to those who argue that the directors would cer- 
tainly not have divided up to the hilt had they not seen 
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their way to maintain the same rate in the fu 
allowing, of course, for the incidence of the trade 
tuations. There are various shipping preference ham 
that pay 54 to 6 per cent. on the money; Elder Bean 
sters, for instance, Union Castle, Lamport & Hol 
Royal Mail, Furness Withy Fives, at 93, yield the 
return of 5% per cent. 

Where markets are dependent for their moy 
upon external considerations, the difficulty of 
one’s way is naturally increased. The fall in 
and in tin, the reaction in rubber—these are bad for 
our markets because they discourage enterprise on the 
part of share-buyers. The mining sections are as quiet 
as though the weather were that of August instead of 
February. Good times, these, to buy shares that can 
be taken up and kept against a certain revival in the 
future. The point of uncertainty, however, is whether 
the present decline may not continue before the real 
upward turn arrives. And this uncertainty it is which 
keeps purchasers away from the markets at the 
moment. 


ements 
Seeing 


Janus 


Money and Exchange 


Money produced its now usual surprise by being very 
easy and comfortable in spite of large repayments to 
the Bank of England. Discount rates gave way 
decidedly, thanks to the more settled conditions jp 
America and the feeling that the present pause, in 
political matters and everything that depends on them 
will tend to postpone any demands that might perhaps 
have put rates harder. Among the exchanges the Ger. 
man mark was again running up signals of distress, and 
Norway and Denmark showed moderate weakness, 
Portuguese currency rallied, but in general there was 
very little business and very little interest in the market, 


Review 
THE FREE TRADE CASE 


The Commerce of Nations. By C. F. Bastable, 
LL.D., Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Dublin. Ninth Edition, revised 
by T. E. Gregory, D.Sc., Reader in Com. 
merce in the University of London. Methuen. 
6s. 


6 ASTABLE on Commerce’ is one of the most 

readable and closely-reasoned accounts of the 
principles that guide the exchanges of goods and 
services between nations, and it very much needed a 
new edition revised to cover the present state of affairs, 
in which the statesmen of all the leading nations pro- 
claim the need for restoring the interchange of goods 
with a pious insistence, that is only matched by the 
earnestness with which they take measures to restrict it. 
Dr. Gregory, of the School of Economics, has brought 
Bastable up to date with eminent success and the result 
is a book in which the theories set forth with confident 
assurance in 1891 are illustrated by the futilities of the 
postwar period, and the plain danger is shown that 
threatens the continuance of these futilities under the 
influence of ‘‘ nationalist ’’ spirit. 

Writing in the light of a priori reasoning, backed by 
experience, Bastable showed more than thirty years 
ago that ‘‘ the general adoption of the restrictive policy 
involves a loss to all trading countries. . . . The 
lowering of duties by commercial treaties and the sub- 
sequent growth of foreign trade gives some indication 
of what the removal of protective duties would do. 
Without exaggerating the results of such a change, it 
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is not unfair to assume that it would be equal to the ‘ 
¢, advantage gained by the construction of the railway | 
Protection and distance are both 
to commerce, the one natural, the other 
4 artificial, and what transport facilities do to remove the : 
i one, liberal legislation accomplishes for the other.’’ | 
interesting summary, at the end of the book, 
its of the postwar outlook, is frankly pessimistic but not 
uite hopeless. Dr. Gregory recognizes how serious is Aa fr 
damage to the free trade case wrought by the 
a weakening of England and Holland. And he thinks 
he that the swing to free trade, if it ever comes again, will WESTMINSTER 
™ come “ not as a result of a general grasp of free trade 
| rinciple, but as a result of dissatisfaction with the ITED 
. ates of the tariff system in the postwar world. . . . BANK LIM 
“ The very increase in the total number of European CURRFNT ACCOUNTS are opened 
‘ frontiers makes the working of protection more irritat- on the usual terms, and customers are 
ing and more cumbersome, and the loss of trade and given every 
kets which results from tariff barriers has already 
ich lept ; LETTERS OF CREDIT and Circular 
the led to a notable victory of free trade in the case of the 
West African differential export duties, which have had World are issued, also Letters of Credit 
to be abolished. payable throughout the United Kingdom 
are undertaken, e Bank is pre! 
Publications Received, etc. to deal with customers’ and shareholders! 
ery Cabled Reports from Branches. Anglo-South American Bank. ; claims for the repayment of Income Tax 
to Investment Suggestions. May. Guaranty Trust Co. of New 3 THE BANK is represented by Branches 
in Investment Recommendations. April. Guaranty Company of pe owns of the Uni ngdom and ha 
se New York. : Correspondents throughout the World 
‘ournal of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. April. 
“mM, The Bulletin of the Federation of British Industries. May 22. 1s. = 
aps Head Office 
: LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
Dividends ‘ 
BakeR.—Final 2s. per share, making 12} p.c. for year 
vas ended March 31, as for 1921-22. 
cet, British ELectrric Traction.—Final 3 p.c. on Ord., making 5 
p.c. for year ended March 31, against 43 p.c. for 1921-22. 
CuarcoLta Tga.—25 p.c. on Ord. for year ended Nov. 30, 1922. 
No dividend was paid on the Ord. for 1920-21. 
RupBer PLANTATIONS INVESTMENT TRusT.—6 p.c. for 1922, against 
nil for the previous 21 months. 
STANDARD BANK OF SouTH AFRicA.—Final 7 p.c., making 14 p.c. 
le, for year ended March 31, as for 1921-22, when a bonus of 
h 
the 24 p.c. was also paid. 
ed TWO PROVERBS 
m- 
—AND YOU! 
HAMBROS BANK, LIMITED 
ost Sir Everarp Hampro, K.C.V.O., the Chairman, presiding on “If a little cash does not go out, much cash will not 
the Thursday last at the annual general meeting held at the offices, come in”’ is a Chinese proverb; and an equally pat Ameri- 
ind 43 Bishopsgate, E.C., in moving the adoption of the report and tae fox” Pad wet wee 2 
i accounts, said:—Gentlemen: You will find laid on the table the can saying is—" Put not your trust in money—put your 
the Directors’ Report and the Statement of Accounts for the year money in trust.” 
ITS, ending 3lst of March last, and I will assume that, according to 
rO- our usual custom, we may take them as read. In comparing 
ods ool our — Sheet ~ rg with —_ of — age Pe The best Trustee you can have for your savings is 
the ef features are the increase of Loans and Acceptances, 
- reflect to a large extent the increased exports to this country 
It. from the northern countries which require financing during the THE STANDARD 
ght late winter and early spring. It has become a practice that the 
sult exporter to this country when making his contract has, in order 
lent to avoid speculation, to secure his exchange, this being the only LI FE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
way he can determine the price at which he can sell; hence the ‘ : P 
= considerable demands upon us during the first few months of the who will issue you a policy with 
Nai year, which are liquidated by the shipments during the summer. 
the The banking difficulties in Denmark and Norway have been 
ga wi and || SEVEN GREAT GUARANTEES 
by return to the normal. Before formally moving the adoption of 
a the Report and Accounts, I shall be pleased to reply to any : : “ ” : 
licy —s or observations from any shareholder. Write for particulars of the “ ACME” Policy 4.8.16. 
tr. H. C. Hambro (Director) seconded the motion, which was . P 
= carried unanimously. ( , The Highest Development of Life Assurance. 
oe The Chairman then proposed: ‘‘ That a final dividend of 12 per 
cent. for the year ended 3lst March, 1923, free of Income Tax 
do. be declared on the capital paid up, and that such dividend be THE STANDARD 
it made payable on and after the 25th day of May, 1923.” 
5 Mr. W. J. Heriot (Director) seconded the resolution, which LIF E ASSURANCE COMPANY 
agreed to. Established 1825 
e Directors retiring in rotation (Mr. H. C. Hambro, Mr. 
W. J. Heriot, Mr. J. Jorgensen, and Mr. J. C. Priestley, K.C.), Head Office: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
Mr, H. Bendixson Hambroy seconded Py | [ONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1 
Mr. W. B. Peat & Co. were re-elected Auditors, and the pro- DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street 
00 ceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
ors, and staff. 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONEY (in millions) 
Latest 


Buro Stock § Foreign Note Issue Note Issue 
Countries ont. 1930. 
Austria Kr. 4,501,333 73,391 — 346,698 30,646 
Belgium Fr. 6,843 269 17 6,302 6,260 
Britain (B. of E.) £ 101 154 al 103 113 
Britain (State) £ 288 301 367 
Bulgaria Leva 3,884 68t 884 3,728 3,354 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 9,567 844+. 475 10,076 11,289 
Denmark Kr. 476 228+ 5 542 557 
Esthonia Mk. 1,900 704t+ — 700 
Finland Mk. 1,491 43 879 1,415 1,341 
France Fr. 36,692 5,537 _ 35,787 37,902 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 7,112,782 842 — 140,420 68,805 
» Other Mk. 1,725,398 -- - 9,430 12,349 
Greece Dr. 4,198 —1503——— 1,407 1,508 
Holland (Bk.) FI. 962 _ 1,056 1,072 
Hungary Kr. 103,979 ? — 30,580 14,308 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 12,757 =1,365t 13* 13,608 15,286 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 5,534 63 271 4,815 3,344 
orway Kr. 404 147 24 386 492 
Poland Mk. 2,332,397 45 41 260,554 49,362 
Portugal Esc. 1,047 9 38 784 611 
Roumania Lei 15,707 542 — 13,961 9,486 
Spain Pes. 4,155 2,635 41* 4,179 4,326 
Sweden Kr. 529 274 77 582 760 
Switzerland Fr. 889 535 - 802 1,024 
Other Countries 
Australia 56 23 54 58 
Canada (Bk.) $ 173 71 149 249 
Canada (State) $ 269 165 - 242 312 
Egypt SE 30 8 - 31 37 
India Rs 1,741 24 _ 1,718 1,614 
Japan Yen. 1,062 1,275+ — 1,227 1,439 
New Zealand S 8 8t _ 7 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,233 3,087 2,157 


+Total cash. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 
May 19, ’23. May 1“ May 20, ’22. 


* Foreign Bills. 


Total dead weight ......... 7,755,356 7,758,104 7,631,929 
Owed abroad 1,155,652 1,155,652 1,081,905 
Treasury Bills ............ 589,990 588,415 781,839 
Bank of England Advances 

Departmental 196,530 161,601 


190,680 

The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached at 
Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. 

Mr. Baldwin estimates the total on March 31, 1923 as £7,773 
millions, of which £135} millions is represented by conversions, 
and allowing also for the inclusion in the debt of arrears of 
interest due on our debt to the United States the effective reduc- 
tion of debt in the year to March 31, 1923, amounted to over 
£149 millions. 

GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
May 19, ’23. May 12, ’23. May 20, ’22. 


& & 

Total Revenue from Ap. 1 118,512 103,067 117,382 

» Expenditure ,, ,, 100,868 88,171 95,551 
Surplus or Deficit ......... +17,644 +14,896 +21,831 
Customs and Excise ...... 40,694 31,347 37,416 
Motor Vehicle Duties ...... 1,694 1,679 1,354 
Property and Income Tax 33,203 yond 41.539 
9,670 8,900 
Estate, etc., Duties ...... 7,240 5,820 8,961 
Corporation Profits Tax 3,140 i 2,408 
or 2,100 1,930 1,372 
6,700 5,700 6,500 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 8,585 8,579 8,432 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
May 24, '23 May 17, ’23. May 25, ’22. 
& 


& 
Public Deposits ............ 12,577 15,660 18,562 
Other 105,806 106,723 113,874 
118,383 122,383 132,436 
Government Securities 42,576 44,131 49,188 
Other a a 69,604 72,226 74,593 
112,180 116,357 123,781 
123,280 123,477 120, 
Do. less notes in cur- 
rency reserve ... 100,830 101,027 101,440 
Coin and Bullion ......... 127,526 127,525 128,881 
23,996 23,798 26,441 
20.2% 19.4% 19.9%, 


May 24, May 17, ’23. May 


Total outstanding ......... 287,919 287,416 296,920 
Called in but not cancld. 1,479 1,480 1,621 
Gold backing ............... 27,000 27,000 28,500 
B. of E. note, backing ... 22,450 22,450 19,450 
Total fiduciary issue ...... 236,990 236,486 247,349 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
May 23, ’23, May 16, 23, 


Year to date 15,169,556 14,591,647 1587837 
Do. (Country) 1,139,082 1,093,102 1,144.34 
LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 
Apr., Mar., 23, 
Coin, notes, balances with & APs 
Bank of England, etc.... 195,768 190,821 14 
1,648,812 1,639,220 1,782,118 
Acceptances 78,242 80,163 ‘ 57,069 
Discounts 252,244 253,332 
Investments 346,430 352,767 396,079 
762,288 758,792 763,415 
MONEY RATES May 24, May 17, '23. May 25, 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 4} 4h 4 
3 Months’ Bank Bills... 144 23-4 
6 Months’ Bank Bills ... 23 23-3 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
May 24, ’23. May 17, '23. May 25, "29, 
4.623 


New York, $ to £ ....... 4.623 4.4 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.633 4.63 4.45, 
Montreal, $ to £ ......... 4.73 4.713 4.49 
B. Aires, d. to $ ......... 423d 423d 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 58d. 575d. 7. 
Valparaiso, $ to £ ...... 34.90 35.00 37.00 
42d. 42d. 434d. 
ima, per Peru, prem. 8% prem. 17 
Do., 1 month forward ..... 69.53 69.59 48.60 
Berlin, marks to £ ...... 250,000 211,000 1,230 
Brussels, frcs. to £ ...... 80.75 80.65 52.55 
Amsterdam, fl. to £& ...... 11.82 11.81} 11.4 
Switzerland, fres, to £ ... 25.66 25.67 23.35 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 17.35 17.35 17.23 
Christiania, kr. to £ ..... 28.90 28.35 24.35 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 24.92 24.78 20.50 
Helsingfors, mks. to £ ... 167 167 215 
96 958 &4 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ...... 30.37 30.41 28.10 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 250 107 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 23d. 2 9/32d 44d. 
Vienna, kr. to & ..........4. 325,000 325,000 43,500 
Prague, kr. to 155} 155} 233 
Budapest, kr. to £ ...... 25,000 26,000 8,750 
Bucharest, lei. to & ...... 825 965 645 
Belgrade, dinars to £...... 440 445 300 
Sofia, leva to £ 575 600 610 
Warsaw, marks to £ ...... 225,000 220,000 18,500 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 760 765 690 
Alexandria, piastres to £ 973 973 97} 
Bombay, d. to rupee q 
Calcutta, d. to rupee } ae. ay. 
Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 28d. 283d. 314d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 36d. 383d. 424d. 
Singapore, d. to $ ......... 
Yokohama, d. to yen ...... 254d. 254d. 25d. 
TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 
End Apr., End Mar., End Mar., 
Membership 1923. 1923. 1922. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,181,019 1,184,400 1,387,333 
Unemployed 133,637 145,894 
11.3 12.8 17.0 


On May 14 the Live Register of Labour Exchange showed 2 
total of 1,168,000 unemployed—a decrease of 317,278 compared 
with January 1. 


COAL OUTPUT 


Week ending May 12, May 5, Apr. 28. 
1923. 1923. 1923. 
tons. tons. tons. 

5,603,400 5,327,000 5,721,200 

Yr. to date 103,235,900 97,632,500 92,305,500 

IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 
1923 1923. 1923. 
Apr., Mar., Feb. 
tons. tons. tons. 

Pig Iron 652,200 633,600 543,400 

Yr. to date 2,397,100 1,744,900 1,111,300 

Steel 749,400 802,500 707,100 

Yr. to date 2,893,100 2,143,700 1,341,200 
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May 1923 
PRICES OF COMMODITIES 


NERALS, BTC. 
METALS, MI 


ay = °28. May 17, ’23. May 25,’22. 


fiM€ OZ. 1d. 89s. 1d. 93s. 5d. 
Iron, Sc’h pig No, 1 ton £6.5.0 4#6.10.0 #4.16.0 
rails, heavy» 10.5.0 £10.5.0 69.5.0 
£66.18.9 £65.16.3 £62.8.9 
Te Straits H199.2.6 £198.12.6  £151.2.6 
soft foreign 26.5.0 £26.76 ~£24.2.6 
£30.15.0 £81.5.0 £27.11.9 
best Admiralty na 42s. 6d. 42s. 6d 27s. 9d 
AND OILS 
Nitrate of Soda per ton 4£13.7.6 £18.15.0 £16.9.0 
Indigo, Bengal per Ib. 8s. Od. 8s. Od. 9s. 6d. 
Linseed Oil, spot per ton #47.10.0 £47.0.0 £44.0.0 
Linseed, La Plata ton #19.15.0 £19.15.0 4#£19.15.0 
Palm Oil, Bengal spot ton £35.10.0 £35.0.0 £31.10.0 
Petroleum, w. white gal. 1s. 2d. 1s. 2d. 1s. 5d. 
FOOD 
Country, straights 
ynill 280 Ib. 36s, Gd. «86s, 6d. Ads, Od 
» London straights ... 
ex mill 280 Ib. 41s. Od. 41s. 0d. 50s. Od 
Wheat, lish Gaz. Avge. 
we per cwt. 10s. 11d. 10s. 10d. 13s. Od 
Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter 
N.Y. per bush. 148} cents. 148cents. 158 cents. 
Tea, Indian Common Ib. 1s, 4d. 1s. 4d. 1s. Od. 
TEXTILES, BTC. 
Cotton, fully middling, 
American per Ib. 15.52d. 14.58d. 11.06d. 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F. ° 
per Ib. 16s. 10d 15.70d 18.00d. 
Hemp, N.Z., spot per ton £32.5.0 £32.5.0 #31.0.0 
Jute, first marks £26.0.0 £27.15.0 £30.0.0 
Wool, Aust., Medium 
Greasy Merino Ib. 19d. 19d. 17d. 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 14d. 14d. 13d. 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 103d. 103d. 73d. 
Tops, 64’s Ib. 64d. 64d. 58d. 
Rubber, Std. Crepe Ib. 1s. 2d. 1s. 13d 83d. 
Leather,Sole bends, 14-16Ib. 
per Ib. 2s. 5d. 2s. 5d. 2s. 5d. 
OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) —four monthsx— 
Apr. Apr. 
1923. 1922. 1923 1922. 
& 
86,417 80,633 359,994 314,275 
62,817 55,508 248,241 241,570 
Re-exports 12,428 9,200 41,135 37,986 
Balance of Imports 11,172 = 15,925 70,618 34,719 
Expt. cotton gds., total 13,230 14,949 58,829 60,632 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 316,279 302,598 1,396,237 1,197,527 
Export woollen goods 4,080 4,65: 20,187 ? 
Export coal value ... 8,915 4,650 30,876 19,666 
Do., quantity tons ... 6,841 4,097 25,536 17,333 
iron, steel .... 6,015 4,979 23,020 21,262 
Export machinery ..... 3,709 4,280 16,381 20,599 
Tonnage entered... 4,074 3,317 14,763 12,036 
cleared... 5,980 4,186 22,306 16,805 
INDEX NUMBERS 
United Kingdom— Apr., Mar., Feb., Apr., July, 
Wholesale (Economist) 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914. 
Cereals and Meat .... 858 824 8474 1,008} 579 
Other Food Products 752 752 746 667 353 
1,199 1,178} 1,201 1,010 616} 
834 840 797% 709} 4644 
Miscellaneous .......... 797 7974 810 890 553 
4,440 4,392 4,402 4,285 2,565 
Retail (Ministry of Apr., Mar., Feb., Apr., July, 
Labour)— 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914, 
Food, Rent, Clothing, 
170 174 176 181 182 
Germany—Wholesale Mar. 1,Feb. 1,Jan. 1,Dec. 1, Mar. 1, July, 


(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1922. 1914. 


All Commodities ....... 6,770 7,158 2,054 1,674 5492 1 
United States—Wholesale May 1,Apr. 1, Mar. 1, May 1, Aug. 1, 
(Bradstreet’s) ....... 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914. 

Ss $ $ $ $ 
All Commodities 13.6665 13.9304 13.0332 11.7044 8.7087 
FREIGHTS May 24, May 25, May 18, 
From Cardiff to 1923. 1922. 1922. 
10/6 10/6 10/6 
10/9 11/0 11/0 
11/6 13/6 13/6 
14/0 22/0 22/0 
9/9 10/0 10/0 
14/0 13/0 13/0 
33/9 42/6 42/6 
26/3 26/3 26/3 
27/6 27/6 27/6 
2/6 2/9 2/9 
27/6 18/0 18/0 
11/0 10/6 10/6 


TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 
1922. 


Country. Months. Imports. Exports Exports. 
Austria Kr. (gld.) 12 1,591 1,047 — 644 
Denmark Kr. 3* 464 360 — 104 
Finland Mk. i 568 349 — 219 
France Fr. 1* 2,144 1,696 — 44 
+Germany Mk. 9 4,543 2,925 — 1,618 
Greece Dr. 10 1,790 1,204 — 786 
Holland Fl. 3* 501 + 207 
Sweden Kr. 3* 175 284 — 109 
Switzerland Fr. 9 1,356 1,318 ~ 38 
Australia S 7 12 — 2 
B. S. Africa 10 41 27 2 
Brazil Mrs 8 962 + 3881. 
Canada $ 3* 225 — 
Egypt 8 31 

apan +4 12 1,859 106 — 264 
New Zealand£ 8 21 $1 + 4 
United States $ 2* 626 646 + 20 


+The method of calculation now adopted by the German Statis- 
tical Office is to express the trade figures in Gold Marks based on 
the world market prices and the Dollar rate of exchange. 


SECURITY PRICES 


BRIT. AND FORBIGN GOVT. 
May 24, ’23. May 17, May 25, 


Consols 58 584 574 
War Loa 3% ... 95§ 95§ 94} 
Do. 44% ... 98} 98} 96 
Do. 101 1013 993 
Do. 4% «=... 1003 101 100} 
Funding 4% ... 92% 92§ 87§ 
Victory 4% 93} 934 893 
Local Loans 3% 683 682 66} 
Conversion 34% 80 804 773 
Bank of England 254 255 255 
India 33% 70% 704 69 
Argentine (86) 5% 1003 1003 994 
Belgian 8% 672 68 70 
Brazil (1914) 5% 753 76 693 
Chilian (1886) 43% ... 89 89 83 
Chinese 5% '96 94} 95 91 
French 4% 233 23} 344 
German 12/0 13/0 2% 
Italian 33%... 22 24 
Japanese 43% (1st) 101} 101} 103 
Russian 5% ... 8 8 15 
RAILWAYS 
67 67} 63 
Great Western ...... Ginsecnen 115} 116 1033 
Ldn. Mid, & Scottish ...... 114} 115} _ 
Ldn. & N.E. Dfd. Ord. ... 353% 36} _ 
Metropolitan 73 46 
Metropolitan Dist. ......... 554 554 373 
Southern Ord. ‘‘A’”’ ...... 383 383 
Underground “A” ...... 8/9 8/6 7/0 
Antofagasta 86 853 623 
B.A. Gt. Southern ......... 893 90} 71 
Do. Pacific ...... 853 85} 47} 
Canadian Pacific ......... 165 165} 159 
Central Argentine ......... 75} 76} 64} 
Grand Trunk 4% Gtd. ... 83 83 _— 
© 294 30} 273 
148 145 126 
United of Havana ......... 68 68} 58} 
INDUSTRIALS, BTC. 
Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref.... 26/6 26/3 25/9 
20000000 19/9 19/0 16/3 
38/9 37/6 35/0 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco ...... 94/0 94/0 79/0 
Brit. Oil and Cake ...... + 29/3 36/0 25/6 
Brunner Mond _............ 41/9 41/9 26/6 
Burmah Oil 5 15/32 5H 
68/9 70/0 52/0 
20/3 20/3 21/0 
Dennis Brothers ............ 31/3 xD 31/3 xp 26/3 
Dorman Long ...... ina 17/0 17/0 17/0 
Dunlop 9/73 9/6 6/3 
Fine Spinners .. = 49/3 49/3 39/6 
General Electric ............ 19/9 19/6 22/0 
Hudson’s Bay 7 
Tene, 89/9 89/0 60/0 
33/9 83/9 23/6 
29/9 80/0 23/3 
LYONS 43 75/0 
25 2 27/32 
Mexican Eagle 13 14 8 17//32 
Modderfontein 8 29/32 
327 830 320 
Royal Mail 94 933 
Shell 4} 44 
Vickers ....... 15/6 15/6 11/6 
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Art Galleries 


— 26 May 192, 
The Diner’s Guide 


ALPINE CLUB GALLERY 
MILL STREET, CONDUIT STREET, W.1 
Paintings and Decorations by 
AUGUSTUS E. JOHN, A.R.A. 


Admission 2/-, including tex. Hours 10—6. 


CARROLL GALLERY EXHIBITION 
10 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE 


82 Water-colours of Rustic Horssz ”’ by 
N. H. J. BAIRD, R,O.I. 


105.80. Sat., 10—1. 


1/- inc, Cat. and Tax. 


Only Restaurants recommended by our Gastron 
admitted to this list. A number of them have 
in our series of Critical Articles, ‘‘ ‘ Saturda 


omic Critic are 
been dealt with 
Dinners,” 


Restaurant des AMBASSADEURS 


“* The New Metropole Hotel has in its Restaur 

sadeurs a dining-room in which cookery of something Hanae 

character may be commanded. The service is quiet and i. 
cient.’’—Saturday Review, Jan. 28, 1999. . 

Telephone: Gerrarp 8121. 


Telegrams: “ Hore, 


DRAKE’S GALLERY 
13 ST. MARY AXE, LEADENHALL STREBT, B.C. 
Famous Paintings including John Martin’s Great Masterpieces 
“ BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST,” and 
“ JOSHUA COMMANDING THE SUN TO STAND STILL.” 
Admission Free, Hours 10—6. Saturdays 10—1. 


CAFE ROYAL 


The rebuilding of the Café Royal is due to commence in Ju 
next; during this period there will be no cessation of bestia 
The old traditions of this establishment will be maintained both 
during and after the reconstruction, both as regards its Cellar 
and Cuisine. 


Telephones : Gzrrarp 1223 (5 lines). Telegrams : “ Restaurant, Piccy,” 


GREATOREX GALLERIES 
14 GRAFTON STREET, W.1 
WALTER BURROUGHS-FOWLER, R.B.C., R.B.A. 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
H. FRANK WALLACE. 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS OF “ DEER-STALKING.” 


OPENS MAY 10th. 
Daily 10—5.30. Saturday 10—1. 


HYDE PARK HOTEL 


Lunch and Dine at the Hyde Park Hotel. 
Most famous Terrace overlooking the Park. 


Telephone : Kgnsincton 1320. Telegrams: ‘‘ Hicncastg, Knicuts, Lonpow,” 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
7a GRAFTON STREET = :: LONDON. WI. 


PAINTINGS 
BONNARD 


1/= including Catalogue and Tax. 10-5. Saturday, 10-1 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQUARE 10-6 


1. Memorial Exhibition of the work of the late 
HUGH THOMSON (1840-1920) 


2. Sculpture by DEGAS 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQUARE 10-6 
CARICATURES 


b 
MAX BEERBOHM 


Admission on Opening Day (May 30th), 10/6, including tax; afterwards 1/3. 


Books 


OOKS.—Boccaccio’s Decameron Edit. de Luxe, illus., 25s, : 

George Eliot’s Novels and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Schiller’s 

Works in German, 12 vols., and Album, 1847, £1 5s. ; Morris’ 
County Seats, Great Britain and Ireland, 6 vols., coloured plates, 
45 5s.; Bryan’s Dict. Painters, 2 vols., £3 3s. ; extra illus, 1816 
Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., as new, £3 3s,— 
for £1 2s. ; Myer’s Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Green’s History English People, pro 
fusely illustrated, 4 vols., 1892, £3 3s.; Walter’s History of 
Ancient Pottery, 2 vols., £4 4s.—for £2 2s.; Seymour's 
Humorous Sketches with 86 Caricature Etchings, £1 1s. ; Thiers’ 
History French Revolution, 5 vols., calf gilt, 1838, £4 10s,; 
Who’s Who, 1922, new copies, £1 2s. post free; Pater’s Marius, 
2 vols., 11s.; Miscellaneous Studies, 6s.; CEuvres de Moliére, 
1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, £2 5s.; Morley’s Library English 
Literature, 5 vols., £1 1s.; Svkes’ History Persia, 2 vols., 1921, 
£42 10s.; Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; 
Meredith’s Works, fine set, 17 vols., £5; The Tatler Illus. 
Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de 
Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s.; Chaffer’s Pottery 2nd Porcelain, last 
edition, £2 10s.; Slater’s Engravings and their Value, last edi- 
tion, £2 2s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. 
If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
Send a list of books you will exchange for others. Epwarp 
Baker’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY 
32a GEORGE ST., HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 


Water Colours by HILDA HECHLE 
MAY 10th—3ith 


ADMISSION FREE. DAILY 10-6. Saturday, 10—5. 


SLOANE GALLERY 
188 BROMPTON ROAD :: 38 : 


Pastels, Paintings, and Etchings by Arséne Chabanian (Cheva- 
lier de la Legion d’Honneur). His works figure in the great 
European Galleries. The French Government has acquired 
several. 

Open May 15th to June 2nd. 10 to 6. Saturdays, 10 to 1. 


THE TWENTY-ONE GALLERY 
Sculpture by 
JOHN BICKERDIKE 


May 24th till June 7th. Daily 10.30—6. 
DURHAM HOUSE STREET, ADELPHI 


CUT THIS OUT 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 
To the Publisher, 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
9 KING STREET, COVENT GAiDEN, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Please send me a copy of The “SATURDAY 
REVIEW" post free each week for one year, 
for which | enclose Cheque for £1 10s. 
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High-Class Cinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


DAILY, 1.45 to 10.30. SUNDAYS, 6—8.15 and 8.15—10.30. 


NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY. 
“THE LAW AND THE WOMAN” featuring BETTY COMPSON. 


EILLE NORWOOD as “ Sherlock Holmes” 
in “THE DISAPPEARANCE OF LADY FRANCES CARFAX” 
by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


CLYDE COOK in “LAZY BONES” etc. 


NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 
VICTOR SEASTROM’S MASTERPIECE, 
“LOVE CRUCIBLE” featuring JENNY HASSELQVIST. 


“MR. BARNES OF NEW YORK” featuring TOM MOORE. 


LLOYD HAMILTON in “ THE SPEEDER ” etc. 


Managing Director, Str Oswaip 


Sales by Auction 


Messrs. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


34 and 35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
(Established 1744.) 


FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION 


Each sale commencing at One o’clock precisely :— 


May 28th-31st.—VALUABLE BOOKS, chiefly of the 19th 
century, comprising the property of J. N. GRAHAM, Esq., of 
Carfin, Carluke, Lanarkshire, and of the late Sir WILLIAM 
GARTH, K.C., sold by order of the Executors. 


May 29th-30th.—Old and Modern DRAWINGS and PIC- 
TURES, including the property of Madame H. LE COULTRE, 
123, Ladbroke Road, Holland Park, W.; of Mrs. FAIRFAX 
PARTRIDGE, Rhyl, North Wales; of the late GROSVENOR 
THOMAS, Esq.; of H. GRANVILLE FELL, Esq., and of 
C. W. PEPYS GOODCHILD, Esq. 


May 31st-June 1st.—TEXTILES, including the Berens Collec- 
tion of European and Asiatic EMBROIDERIES and Costumes, 
the property of Mrs. RANDOLPH BERENS, 14, Princes Gar- 
dens, W. FURNITURE, the property of C. A. PARKER, Esq., 
F.R.C.S., 24, Upper Wimpole Street, W.1., and of Miss V. 
TREHERNE, Merton Cottage, Ringmer, Sussex. Also ORIEN- 
TAL CARPETS. 


On View two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


and BRITISH INDIA, Co.’s 


Shipping 
P O Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
@ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
_MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W.1; Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall 8t., E.C. 8, 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 8. 


Educational 


ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND Crarts.—The Committee 

invite applications for the position of Librarian, vacant in 
September next, from candidates who are qualified to lecture on 
Art and Art Industry, and know the connexion of these with 
education and trade. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the School. Salary according to qualifications 
and comparable with that paid on the Burnham (Provincial) 
Scale to a Graduate Assistant Teacher engaged in a School of 
Art 


Applications (no special form) together with copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials must be sent to the undersigned, 
endorsed “ Librarian, School of Art,’’ not later than June 9th, 
1923. Canvassing disqualifies. 

P. D. Inngs, 


Chief Education Officer. 
Education Office, Margaret Street. 


Literary 


UTHORS’ MSS, placed. £25 in free prizes will be 
awarded June 29th next. Terms for stp.: The C. L. 
8 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. Is. per 
1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For 

particulars write to the Secretary, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


ON TOP 
PERFECTION SPIRIT 


IN ALL 
ROAD 
TESTS 


PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 


Provide a competency for 

old age by means of an 

Endowment Assurance 
Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1 
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DRAWING COMPETITION 


JUDGES :—Dr. Tancred Borenius, Professor of the History of 


Art, University College, London; and QUIZ,’”” SATURDAY 


REVIEW Cartoonist. 


first of the new weekly competitions; but the 

number of young artists who have submitted 
samples of their work is a very, considerable one, and 
greater than was expected. Furthermore, the com- 
petitors represent almost every part of the country, 
and a range of classes of school, from the ‘‘secondary”’ 
upwards. 


| DELUGE of drawings was not expected for the 


Many expressions of appreciation have been received, 
and we should especially like to acknowledge a letter 
from Miss A. G. Holman (of 101 Ladbroke Grove, 
W.11), whose work in connexion with Holga’s Guild 
of Young Observers requires no introduction to those 
who have seen the Guild members* work at the Royal 
Drawing Society’s Exhibitions. Miss Holman remarks : 
‘In wishing your enterprise every success (for the 
youthful talent in this country, in the matter of draw- 
ing from observation, has been greatly overlooked by 
the ‘ man in the street,’ so to speak) I should like to 


say that we, of the R.D.S., are not out to make pro- 
fessional artists, but to train observers and thinkers.’’ 


This week’s result is :— 
PRIZES 


First prize (41 1s.), Angela Leonard, aged 15, Con- 
vent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
Sussex. (Original sketch.) 


Second prize (10s. 6d.), Arthur G. Landseer 
Mackenzie, aged 123, St. Ronans, W. Worthing. 
(Retriever dog.) 


Honours 


Distinction: Ellen Kilmister, aged 16, 1, Irving 
Road, West Southbourne, Bournemouth; Richard 
Maitland Coode, aged 144, Polapit Tamar, Launces- 
ton; Arbel Cope, aged 15, Convent H.C.J., St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. Very Highly Commended: Isabel 
Villiers (13), Folley Court, Wokingham, Berks; 
A. Councer (12), 45 The Avenue, West Ealing; 
Sybil A. L. Travers (11), Greenhill, Sherborne, Dorset ; 
Stella Allies (14), Olive Vignaux (15), and Agnes Tol- 
hurst (15), Convent H.C.J., St. Leonards-on-Sea ; 
Norman Hedgcock (12), Little Comberton, Nr. Per- 


shore, Ware; Dorothy Murray (13), Hillside Conven: 
Farnborough; I. G. Williamson (13), Beech Bank 
Bromborough, Cheshire; Margery Cuckson (11), anq 
Mary Malin (14), Hillside Convent School, Ram 
borough. 


The following prizes are awarded for the best pen 
and ink drawings submitted each week : 


d. 
First prize ... 
Second prize 10 6 


Competitions close on Tuesday, the results be; 
announced in the SarurDAY REviEw on the follow; 
Saturday. Drawings received later than Tuesday are 
included in the next week’s competition. 


RULES 


Drawings may be copies or originals, and must 
have on the back the name, address and age of the 
entrant, together with a parent’s or teacher’s declara- 
tion that the drawing is the competitor’s own work, 


lea 


‘ 
“afte 


Post drawings flat, addressed: The Art Editor, The 
SaturDay Review, 9g King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.z2. 


The age limit for competitors is 16 years. 


Each competitor may submit either one or two 
drawings, not more, accompanied by one competition 
coupon cut from the current issue of the SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 


Drawings submitted by more than one member of 
the same family may be accompanied by only one 
coupon. In the case of schools, one coupon will be 
sufficient for ten drawings, provided they are sent 
together in one packet. 

Drawings will not be returned unless accompanied 
by stamped addressed envelopes for the purpose. Prize 
drawings will be retained for final selection for exhibi- 
tion purposes. The drawing gaining first prize each 
week will be reproduced in the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


A list of the names and addresses of the competitors 
submitting drawings worthy of special mention will 
be printed weekly under the headings of (1) Distine- 
tion; (2) Very Highly Commended. To these cert 
ficates will be forwarded. Full regard will be paid by 
the Judges to age and other considerations. 


Printed for the sige aay, a Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, 
Paul, in County of London, by Hersert Retacn, Lrp., 19-24, 


Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 


Covent 
Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; Saturday, May 26, 
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